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REMOVE THE MENACE 
OF ATHLETE'S FOOT 


Three steps keep Athlete's 
Foot out of your school. 
Ne. 1. Use Odoriess Derma- 
San Disinfectant for scrub- 
bing to remove sources of 
infection. No. 2. Use Derma- 
San in foot-baths to elim- 
inate existing infection. 
Neo. 3. Sprinkle Derma-San 
Foot Powder into shoes to 
prevent new infection. Ask 
for details to-day. You'll 
egree that the Derma-San 
Control System is simple, 
direct and positive. 


DERMA-SAN 


COMPLETE CONTROL SYSTEM 


IITA IATAA MAL AL LAAWANAWNAANAANY 





FUNDAMENTAL strategy in developing a high-scoring team starts with 
a 100% non-slippery gym floor finish—and that means Seal-O-San. 

For Seal-O-San helps give you an offense and a defense that “clicks?’ 
You'll see your team, playing on Seal-O-San, score victory after victory. 
You'll see them pivot, pass and shoot in championship style. 

Seal-O-San’s slip-proof surface gives your players positive traction for 
quick starts and stops. It makes teaching of fundamentals easier. It builds 
confidence .. . morale . . . the will to win. Moreover, serious accidents 
from skids or falls are avoided. Thus, Seal-O-San helps to keep your best 
shots in the game . . . keeps your winning combination intact. 

Don’t count on luck to bring you a championship. Use foresight and put 
a mop-applied, low-cost, non-slip Seal-O-San finish on your gym floor now. 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES INC 


DENVER HUNTINGTON INDIANA TORONTO 


¢ SEAL®-SAN ¥y 


THE PERFECT GYM FLOOR SEAL AND FINISH 
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All firms in the field of athletic 
equipment and reconditioning accept the 
responsibility of doing everything possible 
to get equipment to the boys back 

in the rest and convalescent camps. . 
With all others, we join in hoping 


that the boys overseas may soon 


& 


oe 


e be enjoying their sports once i 


more ... back home. 


We are working day and night to meet delivery 
promises on the reconditioning of equipment 
which we already have accepted. We regret 

that we'd prefer not to accept any further 


equipment to recondition —for the time being. 


RAWLEY COMPANY 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
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~ Ky-Coach realizes 
“long-cherished hopes” 


After fourteen years of successful coach- 
ing, Arthur E. Rust took an inventory of 
his past, present and future. He wanted a 
larger income, security, and some plan for 
eventual retirement. Life Insurance sell- 
ing seemed to offer the possibilities for 
which he was looking. 


po MR, RUST SAYS: 





dependable retirement fund, and the 
knowledge that my Mutual Lifetime 
Contract provides income increases in 
direct proportion to my own efforts 
plus a liberal retirement fund. As a 
result, I have been able to establish a 
permanent home for my family, and 
remain in the city of my choice.” 











Mr. Rust is now reaping the rewards that 
many former athletic coaches have found 
in Life Insurance Salesmanship. Many of 
our Career Representatives earn $4,000 
to $9,000 or more a year, in addition to 
other important benefits from The Mutual 
Lifetime Compensation Plan. 


If you are considering a change in occu- 
pation, you will be interested in our sci- 
entific aptitude test which will help you 
determine your aptitude for Life Insur- 
ance selling. To qualified men, Mutual 
Life will provide professional “in-the- 
field” training and pay a salary for the 
first two years. Mail the coupon today 
for this test. It may well be your first 
step towards financial independence in a 
new career. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY ef NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street Lewis W. Douglas, 
New York 5,N. Y. 3 President 


GENTLEMEN : 
Please send me your aptitude test 
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RIEST corner in this country is not 

the headquarters of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union, but—be- 
lieve it or not—the swimming pool of For- 
est Park High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land. 

It was just twenty-one years ago that 
&@ new junior-senior school building was 
erected in Forest Park—a $1,000,000 
structure, complete, it was revealed on 
June 5, 1924, the day the school was ded- 
icated, with “a swimming pool.” 

Since that day students as well as pro- 
fessors and townspeople have eyed the 
pool longingly—one of only two in the 
school system—but eyed it only, because 
it’s never had a drop of water in it! 

The pool wasn’t quite finished when 
the school was dedicated, and never has 
been completed. It still lacks an inner 
lining of concrete tile for the edges, a 
chlorinating system, cleaning equipment, 
scum gutters and a heating unit—at the 
last check. 

Annually a move is started to complete 
the pool, this year not excepted. But, 
this year, as in the past, the move seems 
doomed to failure. The school board re- 
cently brought it up for discussion. It 
was referred to the business division for 
an estimate. Then, the assistant superin- 
tendent of schools said the estimate could 
come only from the maintenance division 

. which probably had more pressing 
things to consider. And, anyway, the 
head of the division was ill, maybe the 
WPB wouldn’t grant priorities for the 
materials, maybe the division couldn’t 
get the labor, etc. 

All these alibis and red tape are dis- 
tressing to Wendall E. Dunn, principal of 
the school, but he professes hope that the 
pool will be completed. 

“There’s nothing I’d rather have for a 
Christmas present than completion of the 
pool,” he remarked recently. “While it 
isn’t a large pool, it is larger than a bath 
tub.” 

Dunn isn’t getting his hopes up too 
high, however. Conspicuous by its ab- 
scence from his remark is any mention of 
what year he’d like to have that Christ- 
mas present. 

* * 
PSYCHOLOGIST in charge of an 
Akron High School baseball team 

holds batting drills for his “good” hitters, 
and tells the others they needn’t bother 
about trying to improve their eye because 
they can’t hit anyhow. If a boy hits 
safely in a game, he is jerked from the 
lineup when it’s his turn to bat again—the 
psychologist explaining the boy isn’t due 
te repeat. 

Included on the squad is a hurler who 
dropped only two games in two sea- 


sons. This year he isn’t pitching but 
laboring at some infield post. The psy- 
chologist explains that rival teams prob- 
ably would discover the boy’s hurling flaws 
this season if he were to pitch him. 

Now, would somebody please explain 
the psychologist. . . . 

* x *% 

N these days of man-power shortages, 

you can’t treat your subordinates too 
well . . . which may explain the results of 
the fifteenth Detroit University faculty- 
student handball tournament. 

For the first time in the fifteenth-year 
history of the classic a student, and a 
freshman, at that—Al Vagnette—won the 
championship. 

2? © 

_, STATE recently was put in the 

rather embarrassing position of accept- 
ing congratulations for a National A.A.W. 
gymnastic championship won by a team it 
wouldn’t sponsor. 

The sport was dropped this year as a 
war-time economy, but State’s boys 
wouldn’t quit. They continued to prac- 
tice, were granted permission by the uni- 
versity to enter the nationals, and-won the 
meet with ease, each one of the ten entries 
figuring in the scoring. 

It was Penn State’s second national 
championship, and the third time a college 
had beaten the famed Swiss Gymnastic 
Society of Jersey City. 

S |e 

D QUIRK and Bill Bangert, Mis- 

souri’s great weight men, don’t mind 
flipping the shot record distances, but 
when they’re finished in the circle, they’d 
just as soon let somebody else play with 
the 16-pound ball. 

Missouri Coach Tom Botts discovered 
it—the hard way. 

Returning home with his champions 
from the Purdue University Relays re- 
cently, he complained that his traveling 
bag seemed unusually heavy, but, unsus- 
pecting, lugged it along as best he could. 

It was not until he reached home, ex- 
hausted and with twisted back, and started 
unpacking that he understood the chuckles 
of his weight men. There, packed neatly 
among his belongings, was the 16-pound 
ball. 

& + # 
PERFORMANCE that would win 
most college dual meets, and many 

big meets, was turned in recently by the 
Boys High, New York, mile-relay team in 
the Eastern Interscholastic Track and 
Field Championships at Randall’s Island. 
. . . Cracking the meet record by five and 
four-tenths seconds, Joe Payne, Sonny 
Ellis, Ralph Fields and Walter Haasey 
(Continued on page 36) - 
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SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


MEMBER: —The Athletic Insti- 
tute, a non-profit organization 
dedicated to the advancement 
of natienal physical fitness. 
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Days in waiting. Hours spent wondering 
where their next assignment will be. Home? 
Another distant spot on the globe? For sev- 
eral million soldiers stationed in Europe, this 
is a period during which morale is at a 
danger point . . . a period in which outlets 
must be found for restless energy generated 
by the tension of war. 


One of the precautionary measures taken by 
the Army is the establishment of a sports 
program of huge proportions. Schools to 
train athletic administrators are functioning 
in Paris and Rome. Millions of dollars have 
been spent on sports equipment for every 
form of athletics. 





3. EN bssegnment Pending ! 


Here at THE SEAMLESS RUBBER COM- 
PANY, much of our effort is directed towards 
supplying sport goods for the men abroad. 
“Kantleek” Bladders for footballs, basket- 
balls, volley balls, soccer balls . . . as well as 
“SR” Athletic Tape, Handballs and Squash 
Balls. 


But we, too, have an “assignment pending”— 
to once again supply our civilian trade with 
their sporting goods requirements. And until 
the day when we are free to do so, we're 
proud to play our part in making the sports 
program of our Army a complete success. 


SPORTING GOODS DIVISION 


The SEAMLESS 


NEW HAVEN 3, CONN., U. s, A. 





RUBBER es 


FINE RUBBER GOODS SINCE 1877 
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Mr. Discus of the high school world is Minneapolis’ Interscholastic record-holder, Byrl Thompson. 


The Discus Takes Work 


By Glen Gaff 


N FEBRUARY, 1943, a tall, rugged, 
| but green, high school sophomore 

walked into his coach’s office and 
asked simply: “Do you need a weight 
man for track this spring?” 

In April, just a little over two years 
later, this same boy, now a senior, shat- 
tered the national high school discus rec- 
ord with a toss of 176 feet, 41 imches. 

That, briefly, is the story of eighteen- 
year-old Byrl Thompson, the “Paul Bun- 
yan” of Minneapolis Southwest High 
School, who in the Aberdeen Relays on 
April 27 twirled the prep discus farther 
than any athlete, high school or college, 
had ever sailed it before. 

There was no fluke about Byrl’s rec- 
ord-breaking throw, either. There was no 
error in the measurement. The distance 
was carefully checked three times, with 
three different tapes. Only a sixteenth of 
an inch difference was discovered by How- 
ard Wood, member of the National Fed- 
eration, and his assistants—an insignifi- 
cant discrepancy, and it went down in the 
books, officially the longest throw on rec- 
ord. 

What’s more, Byrl exceeded the na- 
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WO years ago he could twirl the 

discus just a little over a 100 feet, 
but today Byrl Thompson is the in- 
terscholastic record holder, thanks to 
long hours of practice and a firm de- 
termination to make good. 











tional interscholastic mark on a number 
of throws the morning of the meet, but 
didn’t know it. 

Because the day threatened to be cold 
and windy, Thompson decided he would 
feel better in the afternoon if he warmed 
up thoroughly in the morning. So, with 
Howie Carlson, Minneapolis West shot- 
put champion and all-city back in football, 
he went out to the Aberdeen field. 

For a couple of hours, the two boys 
worked out in the discus ring, limbering 
up muscles, cramped by the journey from 
Minneapolis. Past the chalk lines, mark- 
ing the distances, was a snow fence, very 
common in the Dakotas, even in the latter 
part of April. It was at this fence that 
the boys were aiming. 

“Tt seemed to be about 150 feet away,” 
Thompson recalls, “and I knew I had to 
get that far in the afternoon if I expected 
to win anything.” 


Byrl cut loose on a few throws. He put 
1 couple over the fence, was satisfied with 
his workout, and changed back into his 
street clothes. 

That afternoon, after his record-break- 
ing throw, Thompson casually queried of- 
ficials about the distance from the ring 
to the fence. Their answer almost floored 
him. It was 180 feet! 

Byrl, standing six feet, four inches and 
weighing 204 pounds, first became inter- 
ested in the weight events when he was 
a small boy in junior high. He enjoyed 
all sports, but the weights, and especially 
the discus, held a strange fascination for 
him, 

“IT don’t know why,” says the soft- 
spoken, brown-eyed giant, “but I just 
liked the idea of working on the shot and 
discus.” 

When he finished junior high, his first 
thought on entering Southwest, was to 
have a try at the shot, and in particular, 
the discus. 

That was when he went in to see the 
track and basketball coach, A. L. “Al” 
Halley, and to ask him if he could use 
another weight man on his squad. He 
wasn’t cocky about it; just inquisitive— 
and hopeful. ; 

At the time Halley was concentrating 
on his basketball squad, and did not pay 
much attention to the youngster. He dis- 
missed him with the order: “Come on out 
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A high-speed camera catches Byrl Thompson, interscholastic discus record-holder, starting his spin across the circle. 


in the spring.” 

Byrl was one of the first to report. He 
worked hard, was the first out every day 
and the last in, but Southwest that sea- 
son had other weight men, juniors and 
seniors, who were somewhat better than 
the newcomer, and Thompson was all 
but overlooked. 

He didn’t do very well, that, his sopho- 
more year. He picked up only three 
points in dual meets. His best mark in 
the discus was only 102 feet, 8 inches. 

Another boy would have been discour- 
aged, but not Byrl. At the end of the 
season, he cornered Halley and asked him 
what he could do to improve his form 
over the summer vacation. First, Halley 
told him to buy three discuses—rubber, 
aluminum and wooden. Second, he gave 
him a copy of training rules for discus 
throwers which he had clipped from the 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL. 

That was all the eager youngster 
needed—a green light, some encourage- 
ment. He started working now in earnest. 
He threw his three platters all summer 
long, and studied harder than ever be- 
fore. He studied pictures of great weight 
men, discus throwers, especially, and 
picked out the best points in the form of 
each. Then, he developed a form based 
on these points. 

In the fall Byrl was back to see Halley. 
He reported he was making progress, and 
Halley, now deeply impressed by the boy’s 
determination, enthusiasm, and capacity 
for work, began to take a real interest in 
him. 

During the cold Minnesota winter, 
Thompson took advantage of every op- 
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portunity to work out in the University 
of Minnesota Field House, where he had 
plenty of room to cut loose. As often 
as possible Halley was over to help him. 

One day the Southwest coach called 
up Jim Kelly, Minnesota track mentor, 
and asked him if he would take a look at 
his boy in action. When Byrl reported 
for his usual work- 
out, Kelly was in the 
background, a criti- 
cal spectator. 

After the workout 
Kelly got on the 
phone. “Al,” he said 
excitedly, “Al, you’ve 
got a champion!” 

Kelly’s words 
proved to be pro- 
phetic. The big ju- 
nior reported for 
track that spring a 
polished performer. 
He was a consistent 
winner, and midway 
through the season 
took the city cham- 
pionship with ease. 

Just before the 
state meet Lady 
Luck gave a hand to 
the fast developing 
athlete. Bob Fitch, 
former Gopher and 
National Collegiate 
discus champion, 
came home on a fur- 
lough from the army. 
He watched Thomp- 
son work out and 


liked the looks of the boy. Despite the 
fact he was home for a rest, Fitch donned 
his track suit and grabbed a discus to help 
him out. . 

For two afternoons he tutored Byrl at 
the university in the finer points of the 
discus, showing him how to get across the 
circle faster and how to take advantage 


Relaxation is keynote as Byrl Thompson gathers speed. 
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of centrifugal force. 

“I learned more in those two days,’ 
Byrl adniits, “than I learned in close to 
two years.” 

Came the day of the state champion- 
ships, and Thompson, putting all his new- 
ly acquired knowledge to use, sailed the 
discus 150 feet on the nose to carry off 
a blue ribbon by a wide margin. 

The following summer Byrl continued 
his training schedule. He worked on the 
discus tirelessly through the fall and win- 
ter. He was getting 160 feet now, fairly 
consistently, but still he wasn’t satisfied. 

This spring the Aberdeen Relays was 
the first big meet of the season. Byrl 
decided to enter. He placed second to 
Carlson in the shot. What he did in the 
discus still is the talk of the prep world. 

Developing champions, incidentally, is 
getting to be a habit with Coach Halley. 
In three years he has produced seven 
state winners, more than any other high 
school coach in the state. This does not 
include his 1943 state champion cross- 
country team. 

Halley attributes Byrl’s spectacular 
success to three things: 

(1) regular practice, especially during 
summer; (2) complete relaxation; (3) 
speed of the body, and especially of the 
throwing arm. 

“It has been my observation,” Halley 
says of summer practice, that with few 
exceptions California has produced all of 
the discus champions the past twenty 
years. This is because California’s favor- 
able weather is conducive to the develop- 
ment of discus champions. 
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“In Minnesota we have a short spring. 
A boy hardly gets going, when the season 
is over. Therefore, to develop into a 
good discus thrower, a boy must work 
during the summer months. I encour- 
age all of my discus men to spend the 
summer working on form. 

“In the past few years, three boys have 
followed this advice and it has paid off 
every time. Byrl is exhibit One. Here, 
thanks to his summer work, is his amaz- 
ing rate of improvement: 


Year ° Discus Shot 
1943 102’ 8” ar ay" 
1944 150’ 46’ 6” 
1945 176’ 444” 53’ 1014” 


Thompson credits, along with sum- 
mer practice, relaxation for his remark- 
able development. ' 

“It’s most important,” he says, “to 
keep those throwing muscles as loose as 
possible. It’s the only way to attain real 
snap. You can’t develop a snap if your 
muscles are tense. 

“In practice care should be taken so 
that the workout doesn’t sap too much 
spring, snap and explosion,” he adds. 

Throwing the weights comes rather 
natural to Byrl, as his father, T. T. T. 
Thompson, used to be a hammer thrower 
and, while a student at Chippewa Falls, 
Wisconsin, held five state championships. 

The elder Thompson still is vitally in- 
terested in sports, and especially in his 
son. He attends as many meets as he 
can with Byrl’s mother, also a great fan, 
and takes motion pictures of Byrl in action 
which are used to spot any failure in 
form. 


Byrl Thompson comes out of his spin fast, but relaxed, and ready for another record throw. He has hit 180 feet. . 





Track is the only sport in which Byrl 
competed while in high school. He tried 
football but gave it up for lack of in- 
tefest. He is a typical American boy, 
who likes to do everything his school 
chums do. In the winter he hunts and 
skiis with his father. In the summer, 
when he isn’t working on the discus, he 
likes to fish. : 

Thompson’s training schedule is rigid 
and embodies all of the finer points dis- 
covered in his exhaustive study of great 
weight men. Day by day, it is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday: Jog easily and slowly one or 
two laps. Exercise to loosen the legs, 
shoulders, back and buttocks. Put the 
shot easily, stressing form, not distance. 
Throw the discus easily with many swings 
from a standing position, striving for cor- 
rect form. Drill on turns, keeping the 
hips “fluent” as possible. Run two or’ 
three hurdles several times. 

Tuesday: Jog easily to loosen up. Exer- 
cise a good while, working all the muscles 
as completely as possible—deep knee 
bends, push-ups, on finger tips and one 
hand. Run several 30-yard sprints. Early 
in the season, drill regularly on shot and 
discus. Later, limit shot and discus prac- 
tice to Monday and Wednesday. Wind 
up practice by running a flight of hurdles. 

Wednesday: After warming up, put the 
shot a little harder than on Monday and 
Tuesday. Stress relaxation. Follow the 
same program for the discus. When thor- 
oughly warmed up, take from five to seven 
puts in the shot for distance, then take 
(Continued on page 32) * 












Physical. Fitness an 


All-Year Project 


By N. Charles Wicker 


Assistant Director, New Orleans Junior Sports Association 


EW ORLEANS, through its 
N Junior Sports Association, has 

found what it believes to be a 
curb to juvenile delinquency and a solu- 
tion to the problems of improving the 
physical fitness of its youngsters. 

It took a hint from the lads who be- 
came involved in mischievous and unlawful 
acts: “There wasn’t anything else to do.” 

Today, the city, through the Associa- 
tion sponsors a well-rounded summer 
program. School grounds, once closed, are 
wide open and competitive games after 
school hours are conducted. 

In short, there’s plenty to do now. 

Organized slightly over a year ago, the 
New Orleans Junior Sports Association, 
with a program aimed to make the youth 
of New Orleans physically fit, has accom- 
plished much and has grown tremendously. 

With an objective to foster and encour- 
age a city-wide planned program of super- 
vised recreation, games, and competitive 
sports in which youth, of both sexes, be- 
tween the ages of six and twenty-one 
could find an opportunity and an in- 
centive to improve his, or her physical 
condition, -the Association, a civic non- 
profit group of business men and women, 
was successful in opening twenty-five 
school playgrounds previously closed dur- 
ing the summer. Officials of the Orleans 
Parish School Board very willingly co- 
operated with the Association in opening 
the grounds if the organization would 
provide supervision. 

The New Orleans Junior Sports Asso- 
ciation program in no way interferes with, 
or replaces, any other recreational facili- 
ties. Rather, it works closely with all 
and tends to encourage the expansion of 
athletic and recreational facilities through 
stimulating greater popular interests in 
the physical development of its youth. 


Far-Reaching Results 


The slightly-over-a-year-old organiza- 
tion has produced results beneficial to 
others than the youngsters for whom the 
program was primarily planned. 

As a result of the Junior Sports Asso- 
ciation approach, many parents have 
turned out to learn the fine points of the 
various sports so that they can teach them 
to their youngsters. It was most gratify- 
ing at one of the track clinics to hear the 
mothers of the youngsters ask questions 
and to see them take notes as one of the 
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athletes was demonstrating various forms 
of high jumping. 

High school coaches see much: benefit 
from the Junior Sports Association. pro- 
gram in that the future high school young- 
sters will have a better background in 
the fundamentals of various sports and 
some experience as a result of this splendid 
program. 

Many organizations have been awak- 
ened to the seriousness of the physical 
condition of the youth of the city. Few 
realized that nearly 50 per cent of our 
young men chosen by our country’s selec- 
tive system were rejected As unfit for 
military service, and that, at the time of 
induction a majority of those accepted 
were physically soft and did not possess 
the strength, speed, and skill necessary 
for self-pretection under the conditions 
which they were called to face. Nor did 
they know that 50 per cent of our men 
did not have the ability to swim well 
enough to save their lives. 

Dads clubs were organized and are still 
being formed by the Junior Sports Asso- 
ciation, to bring the fathers and sons 
closer together. The dues to one of the 
clubs first organized was a stipulation 
that a father must take his son out once 
a month alone—minus the rest of the 
family. 


The Organization 


Civic leaders and prominent business 
men have identified themselves with the 
Junior Sports Association, and are back- 
ing the Physical Fitness Program. Lester 
Lautenschleager, former Tulane Univer- 
sity football coach, and present chairman 
of the Monday Morning Quarterback’s 
Club is president of the organization. The 
Board of Directors, composed of athletic- 
ally and civic-minded men, like A. Frank 
Fairley, the New Orleans chairman of 
American Legion Baseball are assisted by 
an Advisory Board of all prominent ath- 
letic coaches in the city. Francis “Tad” 
Gormley, former coach at Loyola and 
Louisiana State University, now in charge 
of City Park Stadium, heads the Advi- 
sory Committee. 

The director in charge of the Junior 
Sports Association is John P. Brechtel 
who during his fifteen years as football 
coach in one of the city’s large high schools 
had a most outstanding record. He was, 
and still is, the secretary and treasurer 





(Aas WICKER is a former 
newspaper man. Presently he is 
emp'oyed by the Consolidated Vultee 
Aircraft Corporation in New Orleans - 
but manages to find the time to serve 
as assistant director and publicity di- 
rector of the New Orleans Junior 
Sports Association, organized a little 
over a year ago to provide recrea- 
tional and competitive activities for 
the youth of New Orleans after school 
hours. 











of the Louisiana High School Coaches As- 
sociation which annually sponsors an all- 
star high school football game and coach- 
ing school in early August. 


The Activities 


The Association's first big event, after 
its organization in March, 1944, was a 
summer baseball program. Close to a 
thousand youngsters played 737 games 
as members of fifty teams last year. 

Starting shortly after the opening of 
school, last October, by employing a full- 
time director, in co-operation with pub- 
lic and parochial school authorities, the 
New Orleans Junior Sports Association 
encouraged organized games and sports 
after school hours. 

Intramural and inter-city competition 
in softball was followed by city-wide com- 
petition in each sport. Over a‘ thousand 
youngsters took part in the softball pro- 
gram while thirteen hundred boys and 
girls entered the basketball competition 
on the school grounds and in the city-wide 
tournament. 

This year the organization expects well 
over a hundred teams to compete in the 
baseball program which will commence 
shortly after school closes the first week 
in June. A baseball clinic will be held 
on Saturday May 26, with another get- 
together arranged for June 2. All of the B 
Legion youngsters will participate in a 
spectacular opening-day program of the 
Class A Legion Program on June 3rd at 
Pelican Stadium. 

Play in the baseball program is held 
each morning at City and Audubon Parks. 
Eighteen games are played at one time on 
the City Park diamonds. 

Jesuit High School of New Orleans won 
the state baseball crown at the Louisiana 
State High School Rally recently, and 
pitching the team to victory was a prod- 
uct of the Junior Sports Association B 
Legion program. Rookie Pat Rooney of 
the Jays pitched his team to the opening 
and championship games in the state 
tourney. On the Jays’ Class A Legion 
team this year will be many members of 
last year’s B Legion baseball champion- 
ship team—the Hooligans. 

This year’s baseball program, like all 
other events sponsored by the organiza- 
tion, will be preceded by a clinic. At the 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The “Pete Gray” of college ball is Ray Bevans of Baltimore’s Loyola College. 


Where There’s a Will 


By Craig E. Taylor 


UILDING confidence in his own 
ability was the major task of 
Ray Bevans, one-armed regular 
outfielder on the Loyola College of Balti- 
more baseball team, and a boon compan- 
ion, who is now a marine paratrooper, 
helped him do it—the hard way. 
Baseball was a part of young Bevans’ 
life before and after the horrible misfor- 
tune which resulted in the loss of his right 
arm when he was six years old. How he 
conquered embarrassment and gained 
self-confidence is worth putting right into 
the lead of this story, for it may help 
many a returning veteran overcome sim- 
ilar handicaps, without recourse to the 
strong measures taken in Ray’s case. 
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Let him tell it: 

“T’d be walking along the street with 
Frank Bryan, my buddy. Without think- 
ing, I’d change places with him so as to 
put my right side closest to the house 
fronts where nty missing arm wouldn’t 
be so noticeable. Wham! Frank would 
punch me right on the chin as hard as he 
could, and he could really hit! In sheer 
self-defense I had to quit, and now I am 
not sensitive at all. to it.” 

It was as simple as that and it worked 
Now Ray is almost cocky in his belief in 
himself. But it’s an inoffensive cockiness 
that creates admiration for the nineteen- 
year-old sophomore who loves baseball 
well enough to work out a whole technique 





AY BEVANS had two strikes 

against him when he decided to 

try athletics. When he was six he had 

lost his right arm. But the “Pete 

Gray” of Loyola College of Baltimore 
hasn’t been called out yet. 











for playing the game one-handed. He 
hasn’t studied Pete Gray, or anybody else, 
but when Pete comes to Washington with 
the Browns that’s going to be taken 
care of. 

Let’s go back to the beginning, when 
Ray lost his arm. He was six years old 


il 
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Although he does not use a glove when he _—. Ray Bevans stops the hottest 
ders that come his way. He 


bats down the ball with his calloused 


eft hand or body, scoops it up, and makes the throw. 


that June day, and he and a number of 
youngsters in the suburban Forest Park 
section of Baltimore were playing back-lot 
baseball. Eventually they tired of the 
game, and someone suggested a raid upon 
a neighbor’s cherry tree. The other boys 
climbed up for the fruit, and left Ray, a 
little youngster and a trifle more timid, 
on the ground to watch. 

There came an alarm. “Here comes the 
caretaker!” The boys scattered. Ray ran 
in panic, and didn’t notice an extended 


length of chicken wire underfoot. ° 
He tripped. Sprawling full length, he 
broke his fall with his right arm. . . and 


lacerated it from wrist to shoulder in a 
pile of broken glass. 

The boys called for help, and Ray was 
rushed to the office of a neighboring phy- 
sician, who applied first aid, and noting 
the condition of the injury, rushed the 
child away to the hospital. 

Ray spent two hours in the operating 
room, while the wound was cared for. 
But gas gangrene set in, and for a time 
the life of the boy was despaired of. His 
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father had to make a choice. It was Ray's 
arm by amputation, or possibly his death 
from the tissue decay that had swept his 
arm. His only son in a family of four 
children . . . and that’s how it was. 

Albert R. Bevans made the only possible 
choice. Take off the arm .. . save the 
boy. 

Ray was delirious for a long time. He 
lay between life and death for many days 
without the use of his legs from the shock 
to his young system. ‘Then slowly he 
began to recover. Many a time he had to 
go back to the hospital to have the end of 
the bone removed, since* it continued to 
grow through the skin at the end of the 
stump, which is only three inches or so 
from his shoulder. As he has matured, 
that has stopped. 

As you see him today, Ray is a keen- 
eyed, powerfully built boy, and from his 
left side, when you do not see the maimed 
arm, you get the appearance of a perfectly 
trained athlete of 168 pounds on a frame 
6 feet, % inch tall, bronzed from the out- 
doors, and ready to take on all comers. 


At one time Ray had the ambition to 
build a baseball career as Pete Gray has 
done, but he has turned away from that 
idea and now is a pre-law student. _ 

He is a sophomore now, and will enter 
the junior class this month under the war- 
time acceleration of classes at the Jesuit- 
managed college in the Northern section 
of Baltimore. 

Before going to high schoel, Ray at- 
tended the Garrison Junior High. Here 
there were no competitive teams, but there 
was intramural softball, football and bas- 
ketball. Ray played them all. He was 
usually cafled upon to pitch in softball, but 
he could play any position. In basketball 
he catches the ball usually in his hand by 
cupping it at the wrist. Sometimes he 
holds it against his shoulder, in order to 
get a grip to-pass it or shoot. In getting 
rid of the ball, he employs somewhat the 
same motion as a shot putter. 

At Forest Park, his first sport was soc- 
cer, and he began to play the game as a 
center forward. He became captain of the 
team in his second year and retained the 
leadership two more years. In his last 
season, he stepped back from the forward 
line, because his coach said his height and 
skill in play distribution made him more 
valuable at center halfback. He also al- 
ternated with one of the fullbacks, since 
by this time he was possessed of the most 
powerful boot on the squad. 

Since his graduation from higf school, 
he has returned as coach of the team— 
non-paid, let us hasten to add, because of 
his status as an amateur intercollegiate 
athlete. 

His baseball career in school 
under the coaching guidance of Sidney 
Lipsch, for whom young Bevans has the 
highest praise. 

“Mr. Lipsch would take the time to tell 
me things,” he declares. “He would take 
me aside and explain the fundamentals of 
pitching form. He taught me how to fol- 
low through, how to get my shoulder and 
body into the pitch. The things he ex- 
plained to me have stayed with me and 
helped very much. I was a little wild as 
a pitcher, and I didn’t have much batting 
skill at the time. But Mr. Lipsch told 
me to stick around, even after he cut the 
squad, and he worked with me. 

“T didn’t make the team right away, so 
I tried intramural track. In running too 
much before I trained up to condition, 
my leg muscles tightened up. I was ailing 
for a week and a half, and then I didn’t 
go back to baseball, as the others were 
too far ahead of me by that time.” 

The next year there was a different 
coach, and Ray didn’t get along well with 
him. He was cut off the squad. 

In his senior year he pitched for the 
junior varsity and varsity teams, but with 
little suecess. He says he was sent in 
without the proper warm-up, and that, as 
a result, he was pounded out of the box 
more often than not. He’d get behind a 
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batter, groove one, and that was all! 

Last year, in a Sunday league, he played 
on the Little Sandwich Shop team which 
reached the finals of the Sand-Lot Tour- 
nament in’ Baltimore, and sand-lot base- 
ball is something in this city. The coaches 
here let him go and gain by experience, 
and his father watched him and helped 
with criticism and advice.. 

Ray has developed his own technique. 
He does not reject advice from anybody, 
but will not adopt a plan just because 
someone suggests it. 

In the field, he catches a ball or stops 
a grounder with his gloved hand. He has 
perfected a smooth, single motion in which 
he tosses the ball a few inches into the 
air, discards his glove, catches the ball 
and sends it with a powerful throw to the 
proper base. 

Asked about the kind of equipment he 


uses, Ray replies: “I always use standard 
equipment, because I never wanted any- 
one to feel that I was taking advantage of 
anything that somebody else did not use. 
I have a regulation glove, and the only 
thing I do different is to leave the strap 
at the back open to its fullest extent so I 
ean discard the glove without a hitch. 

“Many people have suggested that | 
wear a hook on my belt to slide the glove 
on, or that I put the glove under my 
chin, as I do the bat when I’m getting a 
grip on it. I’m not worried about getting 
the glove dirty; I’m just worried about 
getting the ball, and getting it away.” 

He is a sure catch on a fly ball, and in 
nature’s compensation, his arm is devel- 
oped in size and strength well beyond 
what would be normal for a boy of his 
age and build. As a result, when he winds 
up and cuts the ball loose, he has a great 


As an outfielder Ray Bevans catches fly balls and field grounders with his left hand 
gloved. With a quick flip of his wrist he tosses the ball into the air, flings the glove 
to the ground, catches the ball in his bare hand and throws. 
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deal of power. As a retriever he is very 
fast, and can handle the ball quickly. 

In the second game with Johns Hopkins 
University this season, a 2 to 1 contest 
which Loyola lost, Bevans caught a fly 
with the score 1 to 1, one out and a man 
on third. He held that baserunner there 
with a fine throw. 

The next batter really “tagged” one. It 
went sailing over Bevans’ head, curving 
away from him. The catch would have 
been impossible for the best outfielder in 
the game. 

“Touch ’em all! Home run!” the Hop- 
kins bench shouted. It looked as if their 
batter, Ben Papirmeister, would do just 
that. But, Bevans ran out, scooped up 
the ball, and held Papirmeister on second. 

Loyola didn’t win, but it was because 
Loyola could’nt hit Bill Benjamin, a south- 
paw they had “murdered” the week be- 
fore. Tom Gorman, Loyola player, made 
the only two hits off Benjamin. and Be- 
vans, while he didn’t hit safely, made 
infielders work to throw him out on all 
three trips to the plate. No strikeouts 
for Ray, and up to date, his batting aver- 
age is .273—=still above some of the cur- 
rent big leaguers. 

Batting has been carefully studied by 
the Loyola boy. He is a switch hitter, 
using a backhand stance, which he calls 
his right-hand position, against left-hand 
pitchers, and a forward swing from the 
other side, his left-hand style against the 
right-handers. 

“I’ve watched how people play, and 
have read books on batting,” he relates. 
“l’ve tried all sorts of stances—feet far 
apart—close together—and this year I 
believe I’ve found the right way. I have 
begun to lift my front foot when I start 
the swing, so that my weight transfers 
when I swing, and I get my body behind 
the bat. I know the big leaguers pay a 
lot of attention to the matter of weight 
shifting.” 

We might add here that not only big- 
league ball players, but top-notch golfers 
have studied this angle of obtaining power 
in minute detail. 

Fielding his position when he is on the 
mound may seem to be a problem, but 
it’s not to Ray. He tosses the glove aside 
entirely, and doesn’t wear any protection 
on his hand. As the season progresses, 
his calloused hand can take care of all 
but the “hottest” grounders. 

‘Infielders used to tell me to let the ball 
come through, that they would take care 
of it,’ Ray explains, “but I don’t have 
to do that. I go after the ball as I do in 
ihe outfield, with my knee down sq that 
my body will block it if I can’t handle it. 
I don’t miss many that way.” 

He has learned how to retrieve the ball 
and throw from any off-balance position 
by playing the backfield in football. The 
jump pass requires this kind of co-ordina- 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Living War Memorials 


VERY American community has sons among 
our fighting forces. 

Thousands of these men are dying because we, in 
America, have neglected to provide the facilities 
and the programs which would have made them 
physically fit for the rigors of war. 

Several millions of our sons were unable to play 
an effective réle in this war because of our failure 
in pre-war physical education. 

The vast majority of those who were able to pass 
the physical requirements for military service, had 
not attained that peak of physical efficiency which 
would permit a stepped-up tactical training pro- 
gram, and thus bring about a more rapid participa- 
tion in actual combat. . 

Consequently, our enemies were able to make and 
consolidate early gains, which were won back only 
at a heavy cost in blood and suffering. 

It is impossible to estimate accurately how much 
more time will be required to win the war because 
of this delinquency in national physical fitness, but 
it is safe to assume that it will be considerable. 

Our men are fighting for definite principles. 
Many will not come back. They are dying for those 
principles, dying so that the loved ones they left 
i, may continue to enjoy the American way of 
ife. ; ; 

Community War Memorials should be dedicated, 
not only to those members of the armed forces who 
made the supreme sacrifice, but to the living as well, 
and such memorials should be somethihg more than 
an archway, statue, or similar object. They should 
be liwimg war memorials—ones that will serve 
youtu, returning veterans, and others in the com- 
munity, day after day, and year after year, thus 
keeping alive the memories and traditions of those 
who served in the defense of our country- 

In view of our national inadequacy in physical 
fitness, what better memorials can be devised than 
those whieh will contribute to the future physical 
fitness of our nation; those that will insure to re- 
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turning veterans, their children, and their children’s 
children, the opportunities of building up strength, 
endurance, stamina, motor skills and healthful 
living? 

The wealth of a nation is in the strength of its 
people. Living war memorials to make America 
wealthy by making Americans stronger, seem pe- 
culiarly appropriate at this time. Projects to be 
considered should include community sports and 
recreation centers, gymnasia, stadia, playgrounds 
and athletic fields of all types. The spirit of com- 
petition as exemplified through athletics, is one of 
the few things that we have left which represents 
our early American way of life. Yet a recent sur- 
vey indicates that there are few, if any, American 
communities which have adequate sports facilities. 
War memorials of that type will assist in overcom- 
ing this inadequacy. 

Every American community should assemble in- 
terested groups, organize committees, survey exist- 
ing facilities within their community, and then in- 
augurate systematic planning for types of living 
war memorials that will assist in building a strong 
America. 

Plan memorials with adequate space for future 
expansion of sports and recreational facilities. 
Plan memorials that will provide the most good to 
the greatest number. Plan memorials that will as- 
sist the objective, KEEP AMERICA FIT. 


Colonel Theodore P. Bank 
President, The Athletic Institute 


Intercollegiate Athletics—Play, 
Work, or Drudgery 


The sixth in a series of unpublished articles 
by the late Major John L. Griffith 


WENTY-FIVE years ago when many criticisms 

‘were made against college athletics especially 
football, the criticism that participation in inter-col- 
legiate athletics was drudgery and not play was sel- 
dom if ever heard. Recently when the size of the 
crowds and the popular interest in football to some 
seemed appalling, it has been suggested that the 
players are being used to glorify the coaches, to 
make money for their institutions and to advertise 
the colleges. Where it has been suggested that the 
players need not take part in football if they do not 
wish to, the answer invariably is that they are forced 
by public opinion to play against their will. A few 
distinguished athletes have been quoted in the press 
as complaining that their football experience was 
not a pleasant one because the practice and the 
games were hard work. An attempt will be made 
here to consider the attitudes of the players towar 
football. 

Any piano player who has succeeded in his or her 
art or profession has found that it was necessary to 
practice from five ‘to seven hours daily. Undoubt- 
edly every great pianist has at some time or other 
complained about the drudgery entailed in the mas- 
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tery of the technique of piano playing. Every great 
artist whose pictures are hung in the art galleries 
has at times been forced to hold himself to the task 
of expressing his thought and feelings with the 
brush when it would have been far easier to have 
forsaken the easel and canvas for pleasures. The 
scientist who discovers new truths in his laboratory 
does not work only when he feels like working or 
lay aside his task when the work becomes irksome. 
Many of the finest poems have been written by men 
and women who found their work laborious and who 
many times punished themselves by going on with 
their self-imposed labor. In the same way every 
athlete who has ever won athletic honors has at 
times had to practice when he would have preferred 
to have done other things. He has had to play in a 
game no doubt when he was not feeling fit and, con- 
sequently, if it had been possible, he would have 
postponed the game to a time when he did not have 
a bruised leg or a headache. When a college boy 
has been graduated, however, if he is a surgeon, he 
will find that the needs of his patients will govern 
the time of his operations frequently and he will not 
always be able to suit his own conveniences and 
pleasures. If he is a business man, the exigencies 
of business will govern his hours and work and he 
will not be permitted to work only when he chooses 


to work. In war the officers and men cannot elect. 


when to attack or rest. If troop movements are 
necessary, the men must march whether they are 
tired and indisposed. Life is not always play, why 
then should we expect to eliminate all work from 
athletics? The answer is that we should not if we 
think of athletics as training for life. 

There is a certain amount of pleasure to be de- 
rived from doing a thing well. A professional man, 
at the end of a day in which he accomplished results 
in his work, undoubtedly goes home with more of a 
sense of satisfaction than is possible on the days 
when, because of interruptions, he has not done 
good work. A speaker who has worked hard in pre- 
paring his address and who, consequently, holds the 
attention of his audience is more apt to be pleased 
at the end of his address than would be the case if 
he had attempted to speak without preparation or 
without having done everything possible to enable 
him to do his best. A football official knows when 
he has worked a good game and, when he has done 
well, he will leave the field with a glow of satisfac- 
tion. If, on the other hand, he made a wrong ruling 
through ignorance of some approved interpreta- 
tion, he would leave the game with a determination 
to study the rules before working the next game. 
A football player who misses a tackle by inches, 
thus losing the game, is sure to feel badly the night 
of the game, and the chances are that he will there- 
after train more carefully and work harder so that, 
when the next opportunity is presented for him to 
do the necessary thing, he will not fail. Failure to 
carry out his assignments make him unhappy, but 
the night after he has played a good game he is sure 
to be more or less pleased because he knows that he 
did well. 

A false philosophy of play is being advanced by 
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some these days. It is suggested that our young 
athletes’should not take their athletics seriously; 
that they should not care if, through their own fault, 
they da badly and consequently lose the game or 
contest; that they should stop running as soon as 
the race becomes hard and that they should not con- 
tinue in the game when the going is ‘‘tough.’’ This 
is a soft civilization of which we are a part. ‘‘ Every- 
where,’’ as Dean Inge suggests, ‘‘we find the de- 
mand to make life easy, safe and foolproof.’’ There 
is at present more danger that our young men will 
become soft, and weak, and flabby than there is that 
they will undergo too many hardships in athletics, 
or that they will punish themselves unduly in their 
competing or in preparation for their competition. 

If a coach conducts his football practice in such a 
way that the men consider the work as drudgery, he 
defeats his own ends. The wise coaches have learned 
that it is possible to carry the learning of the tech- 
nique of football playing too far. The team that 
starts a game full of energy with the men eager to 
play, each fit mentally and physically, even though 
not perfect in the mastery of the fundamentals and 
technique, is more apt to win, other things being 
equal, than the team that has spent too much time 
in practicing blocking and tackling and in running 
signals. Some coaches have obtained but poor re- 
sults from spring football practice because they 
have taken all of the play out of the game. A cer- 
tain coach one spring complained that only a few 
men came out for spring football and that those who 
did come out did not get much out of: their work. 
This man, however, tried to force men to come out 
for practice when they did not want to play football 
in the off-season. Those who did come out were 
given the hardest kind of gruelling work. No won- 
der spring practice at this university was a failure. 
One of the oldest coaches in the game, however, did 
not send out any letters to the football candidates 
urging them to come out for spring practice. He 
did not insist that any boy report, and those who did 
ask for suits were allowed ta come out when they 
wished to and they were permitted to leave the field 
when ever they so desired. Instead of giving the 
men a hard and punishing course of training, he 
taught each one how to catch punts, how to kick off, 
how to pass and catch passes and the like. The re- 
sult was that he had the largest number of men out 
for spring practice in the history of the school. 
Spring practice in that university was a success. 
Although it may be true, and undoubtedly it is true. 
that football training as respects the mastery of 
technique has been carried to absurd lengths in 
some places, this is a matter that will cure itself. 
Tt will not be cured by legislation. The young men 
who constitute the athletic life of the nation, not the 
educational philosophers.who have never played the 
game, will effect what cures are necessary. 

Lest some one may conclude that all of our 
coaches do not understand the young men with 
whom they are dealing and, consequently, drive 
them to their work, the results of a study made by 
W. A. Alexander of Georgia Tech is here referred 

(Continued on page 36) 
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Physical Education in 
the Illinois Schools 


By O. R. Barkdoll 
Assistant State Director of Health 
and Physical Education 


HE new health and physical edu- 

cation law in Illinois went into ef- 

fect July 1, 1944. Much has been 

done during the past school year, and 

many schools, rural, city elementary, and 

high schools, are already meeting the re- 
quirements. 


The previous year had been one of - 


preparation in order to lay the founda- 
tion for an improvement in pupil health 
and physical fitness. A School Health 
Committee developed a basic plan for 
pupil health and health education. The 
work was the result of the co-operation of 
Director Roland Cross of the Department 
of Public Health, Director Frank G. 
Thompson, of the Department of Regis- 
tration and Education, Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Vernon L. Nickell, and 
Governor Dwight H. Green. Approximate- 
ly one hundred and fifty people from all 
sections of the state served on the various 
committees, and the publication of the 
work has been available for teachers and 
administrators during the past school 
year. 

The Department of Health and Physical 
Education in the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction conducted 
over one hundred physical education 
demonstration clinics before twelve thou- 
sand teachers during the previous school 
year. The purpose of these clinics was 
to acquaint teachers with the health and 
physical education program, and to give 
in-service training in the teaching of health 
and physical education so that plans 
might be.formulated for the school year of 
1944-45, 

~The following materials in health and 
physical education have been prepared 
and may be secured by writing to the 
Office of Public Instruction, Springfield: 

1. Health and Physical Education— 
Rural “Schools of Illinois. (A course of 
study for rural: schools.) 

2. Health and Physical Education— 
Elementary Schools of Illinois. (A course 
of study for elementary schools.) 

3. School Health Reeord. (This card 
was prepared by the Department of Pub- 
lic Health.) 

4. Homemade Equipment. (Physical 
Education equipment which can be made 
in the school shop.) 

5. Conditioning Activities for High 
School Boys. (This may also be used 
for upper elementary grades.) 
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6. Suggestions for A High School Pro- 
gram in Health and Physical Education. 

7. Suggested Plans for Administering 
the School Health Examination. 

8. Questions Most Frequently Asked 
Concerning the New Health and Physical 
Education Law. 

9. Method of Constructing an All- 
Weather Playground Area. 

10. High School Physical Fitness Tests 


and Standards of Performance. 


11. Statement of the Law. 

12. Tumbling. 

13. Rope Skipping. 

14. Balance-Beam Activities. 

Our department feels that most of the 
schools are making an honest and con- 
certed effort to improve their health and 
physical education programs in order to 
give their pupils the best development 
possible and to conform to the law as 
soon as practicable. The community co- 
operation for the maximum use of avail- 
able facilities has been gratifying, and 
splendid progress has been made through- 
out the state. The program is not one 
geared to war, but is a long-range pro- 
gram designed to provide for peace-time 
as well as war-time needs. 

It should be of interest to know that 
the new health and physical education 
law was sponsored by eighteen educational 
groups in Illinois. The High School Prin- 
cipal’s Association and the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association suggested revised legis- 
lation several years ago. With the help 
and co-operation of these organizations, 
the Illinois Association of School Boards, 
and fifteen other state groups, the Illinois 
Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and. Recreation drafted the legisla- 
tion now in effect. There were no dis- 
senting votes in either the House or the 
Senate. Governor Green gave his en- 
thusiastic support to the physical educa- 
tion bill because it was felt that the needs 
of both urban and rural children had not 
been given proper attention in health and 
physical education in many schools. 

Health and physical education are not 
merely a matter of exercise. Under the 
terms of the law, each school child is 
required to have a health examination 
by a licensed physician, at the time he 
enters first grade, and not less than every 
fourth year thereafter. In school, each 
child is required to have a daily period of 
physical education equal in length to the 
regular periods of the school day. With the 
report of the physician’s findings, the 
teacher should be able, wherever necessary, 
to adapt the entire school program to the 





|| Bee -~ exception of the year 
1929, when he was associated 
with Ben Avon High School in Pitts- 
burgh, O. R. Barkdoll has been con- 
nected with Illinois high schools since 
he was graduated from the University 
of Illinois*in 1929. Currently he is 
serving as assistant to Ray Duncan, 
state director of health and physical 
education. Since the adoption of the 
new physical education law in Illinois 
many questions have been asked as to 
the success of its application. Here 
Mr. Barkdoll answers these questions. 











individual limitations of the child. The 
teacher, should in addition, stimulate in- 
terest in the correction of any physical 
defects discovered. In the event that it 
is not practicable locally, during a given 
year, to obtain the complete health exami- 
nations for all of the children of whom 
examinations are required, the teacher 
should make sure that at least the chil- 
dren, who appear to deviate from the 
normal, are examined. In every case, both 
with reference to the health examinatian 
and the daily period, the law includes 
the phrase “as soon as practicable.” 

The greatest difficulty encountered in 
inaugurating the new program in high 
school was the shortage of teachers: Many 
teachers from other departments, how- 
ever, have given valuable help in the 
emergency. I know of teachers from the 
departments of music, agriculture, shop, 
mathematics, science, history and English, 
who have given up their free periods to 
conduct classes in physical education. 

Many schools are meeting the law un- 
der seemingly impossible conditions. At 
Morton High School in Cicero, where 
nearly five thousand students are en- 
rolled, a dajly period of physical educa- 
tion for every boy and girl in the school 
has been provided for a good many years. 
Based upon the number of students in the 
school, the physical facilities, which con- 
sist principally of a swimming pool and a 
boys’ and girls’ gymnasium are inade- 
quate. Many classrooms and small areas, 
however, have been converted into space 
for additional physical education classes 
and there is practically no available room 
in the whole school that is not utilized to 
advantage for the teaching of physical 
education. Another interesting note con- 
cerning the program at Morton is that, 
before a student can receive his high 
school graduation diploma, he must be 
able to swim a specified distance and 
show evidence of having all known reme- 
dial defects corrected. During the school 
year of 1943-44, every student at Morton 
was given an X-ray as a screening measure 
in a tuberculosis control program. 

One of the most serious objections which 
schools have to meeting the new law is 
that they lack sufficient space in which 
to conduct the indoor classes. Zion-Ben- 

(Continued on page 33) 
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Some Things We Have 
Learned About 
Physical Fitness 


By Charles E. Forsythe, Lieut. Comdr. U.S.N.R. 


that we already should have known. 

Even then we often forget what has 
been taught us. Not the least among these 
forgotten lessons is the lack of physical 
fitness of our men and ‘women which this 
war has divulged. World War I, which 
was hardly a scrimmage as compared with 
the present conflict, disclosed that one- 
fourth of the rather select group of men 
called for service at that time was physi- 
cally unfit. Did we learn and profit from 
that experience? We most certainly did 
not, as evidenced by a statement made by 
the late Secretary of the Navy Frank 
Knox about a year and a half ago when he 
said: “We, as a nation, have had a fright- 
ful shock as we’ve come to realize that 50 
per cent of the men who were called for 
service with the colors could not qualify 
for physical or mental reasons. That 
means a nation, one half of which physi- 
cally could not defend its own freedom. 
That means a condition which is fearfully 
frightening and ought to give us thought. 
. . . One of the lessons we have learned in 
this war ought to be that the building-up 
of the physical side of young Americans is 
one ef the most important and crucial 
tasks in the days after the war is over.’”* 


S te reat wars teach us things 


Four Considerations 


The title of this article indicates that we 
have learned some things about physical 
fitness. That we have. Although consid- 
erable criticism has been directed toward 
our educational institutions, it must be re- 
membered that their activities during the 
war have been necessarily limited. Other 
agencies, likewise, have been remiss in their 
obligations. It is not the purpose of this 
discussion to indict any one group, but 
rather to point out a few things concern- 
ing physical fitness which have occurred 
since the war began, and which may show 
the way to better physical training pro- 
grams after V-E and V-J days have be- 
come the beginnings of a new era of world 
peace. It is proposed to indicate: (1) 
Some of the things our schools and colleges 
actually have done since the war began; 
(II) Findings of the armed forces; (III) 
A brief presentation of the Navy physical 
fitness programs; (IV) The schools’ jobs 
ahead in physical fitness. 


*Speech before Touchdown Club, Wash- 
ington, D. C., January 11, 1944. 
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I. ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Since November, 1942, the writer, as a 
representative of the Navy, has taken part 
in nearly fifty physical fitness and recre- 
ation conferences held throughout the 
United States. These have been sponsored 
by the United States Office of Education in 
co-operation with representatives of the 
armed forces and by state and city physi- 
cal and health education associations. For 
the most part, they have been held at edu- 
cational institutions, and first-hand infor- 
mation has been available concerning war- 
time changes and adaptations in physical 
training activities. Suffice to say, a tre- 
mendous amount of attention has been 
given to physical training, especially in 
the upper-school grades and in colleges. It 
has been necessary to meet immediate 
emergencies first with the result that phys- 
ical training in many of the lower grades 
and the programs for girls have suffered. 
In spite of material and man-power short- 
ages, however, more and more in some 
areas has actually been done with less and 
less. 


Stepped-Up Programs 


Schools and colleges have built obstacle 
courses and established commando and 
pre-induction physical training classes for 
boys about to go into the service. They 
have stepped up their regular programs, 
instituted required periods for calisthenics, 
put in sessions for running, marching, and 
vigorous outdoor activities. Old and dis- 
carded gymnasium equipment has been re- 
conditioned so that the sometimes-ques- 
tioned values of formal apparatus work 
could make their contributions to physical- 
conditioning the lads about to go to war. 
Athletic and physical training equipment 
has been made to last another year or two 
after it normally would have been thrown 
away. Many physical training teachers 
have gone into the service and others, with- 
out too much technical training, have car- 
ried on their work. In general, they have 
done good jobs too. 


Athletic Competition 


Many problems have beset the continu- 
ation of intercollegiate and interscholastic 
athletic programs. Lack of coaches, fewer 
men enrolled, insufficient athletic equip- 





HARLES E. FORSYTHE, LT. 

COMDR. U.S.N.R., was state 
director of high school athletics in 
Michigan before entering the United ~ 
States Navy in August of 1942, and 
is now on leave of absence from that 
position. He is the author of the 
Administration of High School Ath- 
letics published in 1939. 

At present Lt. Comdr. Forsythe is 
Assistant Officer-in-Charge of the 
Physical Training Section, Field Ad- 
ministration Division, Training Ac- 
tivity, of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel and is stationed in Washington, 
D.C. His duty in the Navy has been 
concerned with the physical training 
programs established at all naval 
training centers, service schools, and 
V-12 college units. He was largely 
responsible for the preparation of the 
Physical Fitness Manual for the U. S. 
Navy, the publication which is the 
basis for the naval physical training 
program. He also was a member of 
the original committee of naval offi- 
cers which prepared the Navy Stand- 
ard Physical Fitness Test. As a 
representative of the Navy, Lt. Comdr. 
Forsythe took part in nearly fifty 
regional physical fitness institutes 
sponsored by the United States Office 
of Education in co-operation with the 
armed forces which were held through- 
out the United States during the lest 
three years. 

The information and conclusions 
presented in this article are the per- 
sonal observations of the author and 
do not necessarily represent the official 
viewpoint of the Navy. 











ment, difficulties in transportation, uncer- 
tainty of participation by military and na- 
val personnel have been the chief difficu'- 
ties in colleges and universities. In high 
schools, after the first difficulties in trans- 
portation were met, the programs have 
gone on much as before the war. There 
has been less reserve team competition, 
but despite shortages of men, coaches and 
sports equipment, the so-called varsity 
teams have carried on. ‘Belts were tight- 
ened as far as travel was concerned, and 
often with good effect too, because many 
schools found excellent competition with 
neighbors near at home. The green light 
which the government gave transportation 
for, and permission to hold, high school and 
college athletic events, is indicative of the 
importance placed upon athletics, both 
from the standpoint of competitors and 
spectators. The Navy policy in allowing its 
V-12 trainees to participate in intercollegi- 
ate athletics is further evidence of its inter- 
est in competitive sports. Schools and col- 
leges, able to keep faith with athletics, 
have given their boys and young men 
something invaluable. 


II. FINDINGS OF THE ARMED 
FORCES 


It is not intended to convey the idea 
that everything possible was done by 
schools, colleges, and other agencies, in get- 

(Continued on page 24) 
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ATHLETICS | 


There never is much rest for any of our men in actual combat. No 
wonder that even men of finest physique sometimes are broken! No 
wonder the nerves of some of the toughest are seriously shaken. 


Millions of our boys have faced a thousand variations of physical 
and nervous torment on battlefields ranging from the Arctic to the equa- 
tor. They have flown and fought in rarefied air miles above the earth. 
They have sailed into battle on the sea and under the sea...and they've 
given a glorious account of themselves. 

Most of these millions of men will come back to America in far better 
condition than when they left; but many will return as physical or 
mental casualties. They should expect a community better fitted to 
meet their special needs. 

The man who sweated it out with the tanks in Faid Pass, who roared 
in his Jeep across the mine fields before Bizerte . . . the man who brought 
home his crew in a riddled Bomber from Cologne or who crept in his 
submarine to fire a torpedo into a Jap ship off Guam .. . these men will 
not easily settle down at machine or desk, unless off-hours provide re- 
lease for their hair-trigger energy. 

Even battle itself was too mild for such men, where resistance 
proved slight on the beaches of Sicily. Like these highly trained troops 
at the hour of assault, millions will return in prime condition, keyed to 
a high intensity of action. Nerves set for life-and-death combat will 
need release in vigorous physical activities that demand “trigger” judg- 
ments, personal responsibilities and ‘‘team”-play. 


Sports will then serve them well by helping them turn their ener- 
gies to useful pursuits that build successful lives; and sports will serve 
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IN THE P OSTWAR 


the Nation well by keeping the restless energy of these millions of men 
in constructive channels where they help build the future of America. 


2 ieee EE Acie 


Whatever the Government is doing and may do about the rehabili- 
tation of the wounded, and nervously impaired or about the adjustment 
to peacetime life of those who return in fine physical condition, it will 
remain for every community to assist in creating an America that is 
physically fit. 

The responsibilities for physical fitness is first and foremost in a 
democracy, a personal one. People must be made to feel that it is their 
patriotic duty to develop and maintain in themselves a condition of phys- 
ical fitness adapted to demands of the America of today as contrasted 
to the America in the lush period of pre-Pearl Harbor. 


Physical Fitness is an institutional responsibility of schools and col- 
leges, industry, labor, churches, social agencies, clubs, and patriotic or- 
ganizations. They must all strain themselves to do everything within 
their means to promote interest in and provide opportunities for phys- 
ical fitness. 


Physical Fitness is a public responsibility. It is the responsibility 
of each State and Municipal Government. Fundamentally, physical fit- 
ness is a people’s program and as such demands that all of the people 
be provided with the necessary opportunities. 


Physical fitness, like any other program designed to touch all of the 
people, will involve legislation, organization, financing, leadership, fa- 
cilities, equipment, program and promotion. Practically every agency 
can make its contribution in one way or another. Let's all do our part. 
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on the outside and carry over in front 
of outer ankle bone to a point approxi- 
mately 4” above inner ankle bone. The 
other two adhesive strips, superimposed, 
are also started from ridge of arch and 
applied in exactly the opposite man- 
ner. This will give strong support with- 
out the cast-like rigidity which fre- 
quently transfers shock from ankle to 
knee, sometimes causing severe injuries 
that put players on the sidelines for 
a long period. 
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Off-Season Football 


By Merlin Miller 
Football Coach, Roosevelt High School, Fresno, California 


It won't be long now before the thud of 
blocks, the sharp explosions of toe meeting 
pigskin, and the cries of cleated athletes 
will be echoing across the nation’s grid- 
irons. Summer practice soon will be un- 
derway. Here, the ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
presents the off-season practice program 
of one of California’s most successful 
young coaches, Merlin Miller, who credits 
his off-season theories for the spectacular 
success his Roosevelt High School, Fresno, 
elevens have enjoyed —The Editors. 
Fk during the off season. 

This is the hypothesis on which 
we base all of our football planning at 
Roosevelt High School. And, I might add, 
it is paying off. 

The past four years have seen Roose- 
velt High’s elevens win four league cham- 
pionships, with impressive ease. Over this 
stretch no team has beaten Roosevelt 
badly. 

It is our hypothesis because we believe 
that the fumbles, the messed-up plays, the 
short punts and wobbly “interceptable” 
passes that cost ball games can be avoided 
by diligent practice long before the season 
opens. At least, these and all the rest of 
the “bad breaks” can be cut to a minimum, 
and an outfit that doesn’t make many mis- 
takes is a “tough” outfit to whip. 

Mechanical efficiency, absolutely neces- 
sary to a winning team, cannot be attained 
during the competitive season, when the 
minds of players are absorbed with strat- 
egy for the week’s game, and thoroughly 
upset by the accompanying pressure and 
excitement. Perfection can come only 
when the pressure is off, when there is no 
particular hurry—in other words, only 
during the off season. 

We also believe that a boy during the 
off season can come to love the game to a 
degree that would be impossible during the 
fall, when its all work and pressure, and 
his every move is subject to the critical 
scrutiny of his foe, his coach and the spec- 
tators. This love for the game cannot be 
underrated, for spirit is no less important 
to a winning aggregation than mechanical 
perfection. 

Following the 1943 season, my fullback, 
Emery Mitchell, rated as the finest college 
prospect in the San Joaquin Valley, cor- 
nered me. 

“You know, the first time I really got 
the feel of football,” he admitted shyly, 
“was in off-season practice. That’s when I 
really got to like the game, the rough and 
tumble play.” 

Last season Roosevelt’s All-Fresno quar- 
terback, Lee Heitzig, wound up with the 
reputation as one of the coolest, most con- 


OOTBALL games are won and lost 


fident and cockiest players in the history 
of the league. 

“Guess I have to thank off-season prac- 
tice,” he laughed. “That’s when I devel- 
oped self-assurance. That’s when I learned 
that I could do almost anything I wanted, 
if I tried hard enough.” 

Heitzig added that he also could trace 
his first love for the game to off-season 
practice. 

“T discovered a lot of satisfaction in 
learning how to block and tackle, handle 
the ball and run correctly,” he said, “and 
then putting the knowledge to use. It was 
a real thrill.” 

Imagine what would happen to a boy’s 
spirit, on the other hand, if he entered an 
important game in the fall, and before his 
opponents, his coach and team mates and 
the spectators, committed a glaring error. 
It’s happened many times—a ragged 
tackle, an ineffective block, perhaps a bad 
punt or pass that spells defeat. He would 
become soured to the game. His confi- 
dence would be deflated to a dangerous 
point. He would lose his zip. 

Then, his team mates would lose con- 
fidence in him. Bickering would start 
among the players. “He should be taken 
out of the line-up banished from the 
squad,” is what they wou'd think, although 
they actually would not say it. 

A team in this mental state is a “push- 
over” for a team well drilled and confident. 
A team in this state invites defeat. 

Seldom, if ever, can a team, lacking con- 
fidence and torn by discord, rally during a 
season. It doesn’t have the time to spend 
on fundamentals, to perfect blocks and 
tackles, ball-handling, and all of the other 
phases that create and build up confidence. 
As I see it, this can be accomplished only 
during the off season, when mistakes are 
expected, when there’s plenty of time in 
which to polish and re-polish. 

With this belief—that confidence and 
the old winning spirit come hand in hand 
with personal satisfaction in performing 
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the various chores of the game with ma- 
chine-like precision and with keen effi- 
ciency—we, at Roosevelt, devote 99 per 
cent of our off-season practice period to 
the simplest fundamentals. Hours on pass- 
ing and punting, place-kicking and kick- 
ing-off are prescribed, hours of pass-re- 
ceiving, too, and catching punts. These 
are simple things in a highly technical 
game, but they are the “heart” of the 
game, too. 

Ball-handling comes in for a great deal 
of attention. We work on spinners, fakes, 
and just holding the ball correctly until 
the movements involved become habitual 
to all of the backs. We stress relaxation 
at all times, and speed and smoothness. 

We teach only a few simple blocks to 
linemen, such as the shoulder and cross- 
body, and have the boys work on these 
until they can flatten an opponent, or tie 
him up effectively, with their eyes blind- 
folded. In tackling we stress speed and 
drive, pointing out that, in nine out of ten 
collisions, the boy who is shaken up the 
most is the boy who hits hesitantly and 
with fear of injury. 


With this work on fundamentals we 
bring in some theory. The quarterbacks, 
especially, are drilled on plays for all ocea- 
sions and situations. All the members of 
the squad are required to sit in on these 
quarterback drills, so they will know what 
they must do to make a play work, and 
what can be expected of the play. 

Throughout the off-season training pe- 
riod, we are especially careful to make each 
day’s work as interesting as possible. We 
stress informality at all times, but require 
the boys to do their work with deadly 
earnestness. 

The practice period always is concluded 
with an intrasquad game, sometimes two, 
designed to inspire the boys with the old 
“try,” and to build up their interest in the 
fall campaign. 

This may not sound like much of a 
workout for the spring or summer, that 
there is little novelty behind it, and less 
thought. It isn’t a glamour program, and 
if there is a main point in it that is to make 
a boy proud of what he can do on a foot- 
ball field. With this personal satisfaction, 
we have discovered that boys develop an 
unbeatable complex. 
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ting their young men ready physically for 
war. Far from it. Physical deficiencies of 
men coming into the service have been, to 
a large extent, the result of their own neg- 
ligence, or the lack of opportunity for par- 
ticipation or guidance in well-supervised 
athletic and physical training activities.. It 
should be kept in mind that this discussion 
deals only with men actually inducted into 
the service, not the fifty per cent rejected 
because of mental diseases, mental and ed- 
ucational deficiencies, venereal diseases, 
physical defects, or for other causes. At 
the present time both the Army and Navy 
are spending considerable time, effort, and 
money to correct remediable physical de- 
fects and to aid in the attainment of mini- 
mum educational qualifications of men 
now accepted for military service. 


Muscular Deficiencies 


What are some of the things the Navy 
has found out about the physical fitness of 
men coming into the service? Their arm, 
shoulder girdle, and abdominal muscles are 
weak. Many of them cannot chin them- 
selves more than two or three times, if that 
many. Posture is not good, either from a 
military or health standpoint. Push-ups 
or sit-ups are difficult for them to do and 
cannot be performed in anything like ac- 
ceptable amounts. Leg muscles, generally, 
are better than was anticipated. Most of 
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our games are “leg games” such as foot- 
ball, baseball, softball, basketball, track 
activities, etc., which undoubtedly ac- 
counts for leg development even though 
we, as a nation, have been accused of hav- 
ing “automobile legs.” 


Inability to Swim 


Twenty-eight per cent of the white en- 
listed personnel of the Navy is unable to 
swim fifty yards when they come into the 
service. Eighty per cent of the Negro in- 
ductees cannot qualify as swimmers. Many 
men barely able to pass the Navy Swim- 
mer-Third Class Test (swim fifty yards) 
are not at home in the water and have %o 
be given additional instruction. Lack of 
facilities available to Negroes has ac- 
counted to a large extent for the high per- 
centage of non-swimmers among that race. 
As expected, the percentage of swimmers 
has run highest among men from the coast 
states and Great Lakes region, and lowest 
among men from the states of the plains 
and from the South. It is a shameful in- 
dictment against us as a nation that, some- 
where in our educational or recreational 
programs, we have not insisted that the 
pleasant and interesting chance of learning 
to swim was made a requirement of 
youth instruction. It is just one additional 
way of giving a man or woman a better 
chance to save his life. Jt is impossible to 
be too good a swimmer ! 





Keeping Well and Physically Fit 


The armed forces have insisted that 
their personnel keep well. One of the- 
greatest jobs accomplished in the transi- 
tion of men and women from civilian to 
military life has been the attention paid 
to their health and well-being. Men and 
women came into the service malnourished. 
They did not know what foods were good 
for them. Apparently, many never had 
been impressed with the importance of 
sleep, rest, and relaxation. Many men did 
not have the faintest idea what to do to 
get themselves in good physical condition. 
Neither did they know how to maintain 
physical fitness, once it had been attained. 
Sad to say, many men were not too inter- 
ested in either of the above items for their 
own personal benefit. In their early school- 
ing many men had gained an almost unholy 
hate of so-called physical training. They 
complained that their experiences in physi- 
cal education, as it usually is termed in 
schools, had been uninteresting and thor- 
oughly disliked. The only general excep- 
tion was athletic games which often had 
not been too well organized or supervised. 


Survival in the Open 


The Army and Navy, particularly the 
aviation branch of the latter, could have 
been saved considerable training time if 
men coming into the service had known 
more about life in the open. Familiarity 
with outdoor life, camping, hiking, wood- 
craft, and knowledge of edible herbs and 
shrubs, were sadly lacking. Men who had 
had Boy Scout, hunting, and fishing expe- 
rience were the best fitted in these fields. 
It sometimes appears as though our schools 
had been too busy with some things less 
practical than teaching boys and girls to 
live with bounteous nature and enjoy it. 


Games and Skills 


At the huge naval training centers one 
of the sad sights has been the men who 
stand around during the periods of athletic 
games because they do not know how to 
play. They had not learned the simple 
skills of common games in which large 
numbers can participate. Too much time 
in schools had been devoted to improving 
the skills of those already endowed with 
considerable aptitudes so that they could 
compete as members of interscholastic and 
intercollegiate teams. The implications of 
that statement should not be misunder- 
stood because the writer would be the last 
person to belittle the importance and ben- 
efits of interscholastic or intercollegiate 
athletic competition. They can be among 
the most valuable experiences of high 
school and college students. We should 
have more instead of less of them. But 
the chap who does not make the varsity or 
reserve teams should also learn many 
games. In fact, a criticism sometimes di- 
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rected against varsity ath!etics is their nar- 
rowness in scope, causing participants to 
become one-sport minded. True, we enjoy 
doing the things that we do well, but the 
plea here is that boys and girls have the 
opportunity to learn the rules and become 
at least fairly proficient in skills of many 
games. To see the large play areas at na- 
val recruit training centers, filled with 
thousands of men participating in many 
different games, is a sight which gives a 
little inkling of why we're fighting this 
war. Democracy and sports are allies too! 


III. NAVAL PHYSICAL 
TRAINING PROGRAMS 


The Navy Physical Training Program 
will be discussed briefly. Pre-flight physi- 
cal training for aviation cadets has been 
under the direction of the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and is an intensive, sports-centered 
program. It has been conducted at pre- 
flight schools initially and then continued 
at subsequent aviation training centers 
through which naval aviation cadets pass 
before assignment to duty. Since the ex- 
perience of the writer has been concerned 
chiefly with the recruit, V-12, and officer- 
training programs, this discussion will be 
limited to them. Rather different prob- 
lems presented themselves in the physical 
training programs possible, or necessary in 
training several thousand selected men for 
naval aviation, and those programs for the 
several millions of recruits for assignment 
to the fleet, advance bases, and continental 
shore establishments. Both have done ex- 
cellent jobs in their own fields. 


Physical Training Instruction 


Early in the Navy Physical Training 
Program several thousand outstanding ath- 
letes and men who held college degrees in 
physical education were recruited as physi- 
cal instructors (Specialists (A)). Some of 
the best-trained men in the nation were 
obtained for the Navy program in this 
manner. They have done a great job in 
physical training and athletics, as company 
commanders, in recruit training, in reha- 
bilitation physical training in hospitals, 
and in all other-assignments. Over th-ee 
thousand of these Specialists (A) have be- 
come commissioned officers with a big ma- 
jority of them going into general duty, 
mueh of which has been in the armed 
guard and amphibious service. Here also 
they have rendered excellent accounts of 
themselves. At each recruit training cen- 
ter, at service schools, and at many other 
naval activities, physical training officers 
have been assigned the responsibility for 
establishment and supervision of the phys- 
ical training program. A physical train- 
ing officer also has been a member of the 
staff of the Director of Training of each 
of the continental naval districts. They 
have had supervisory duty over the physi- 
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cal training programs at all naval activities 
in their respective districts. 


Physical Fitness and Swimming Tests 


Easily-administered, comprehensive 
physical fitness and swimming tests were 
established early in the physical training 
program. They are given at the beginning 
and conclusion of various types of train- 
ing, and not only fairly accurately meas- 
ure the general status of fitness and prog- 
ress of trainees, but also indicate weak- 
nesses or points of emphasis to which at- 
tention’ should be paid in the program it- 
self. Five items constitute the Navy Stand- 
ard Physical Fitness Test: (1) squat- 
thrusts; (2) sit-ups; (3) push-ups; (4) 
squat-jumps; (5) pull-ups. The test was 
set up so that it might be given to large 
numbers df men at one time, so that it 
could be scored easily, given to men con- 
centrated in small areas, and administered 
without the use of extensive equipment. 
No running event was included so that the 
test might be given aboard ship if neces- 
sary. The items of the test are good exer- 
cisers as well as measurements of physical 
fitness. 

The Navy Standard Swimming Test is 
in three parts: (1) Swimmer—Third Class ; 
(2) Swimmer—Second Class; (3) Swim- 
mer—First Class. The minimum reguire- 
ment for classification as a Swimmer— 
Third Class is to enter the water from a 
height of at least five feet and swim fifty 
yards. This simple requirement was estab- 
lished so that it could be administered eas- 
ily to the hundreds of thousands of men re- 
ceiving naval training. The Second and 
Third Class Tests have added require- 
ments including ability to stay afloat, per- 
fection of strokes, use of carries and breaks 
for them, underwater swimming, and use 
of flotation gear. A swimmer just able to 
pass the Third Class Test is considered to 
be “a swimmer who needs help.” A Sec- 
ond Class Swimmer is one “able to take 
care of himself.” The First Class Swim- 
mer is designated as “one able to help 
others.” 

. Swimming has had atop place in the 
Navy Physical Training Program. Instrue- 
tion in this activity has been a “must” at 
all recruit training centers, service schools, 
midshipmen’s and officer indoctrination 
schools. At recruit training centers non- 
swimmers are given additional instruction 
over and above the ten-hour minimum al- 
lowed for swimming during the period of 
training. They learn to swim on their own 
time, and it is remarkable how many of 
them qualify as Third Class Swimmers. 
Abandon-ship drills and resuscitation in- 
struction are stressed as well as fundamen- 
tal swimming skills and rescue dril's. At 
the completion of recruit training, the per- 
centage of non-swimmers is reduced from 
twenty-eight to less than three per cent 
for whites. Among Negro personnel ap- 
proximately 50 per cent still is unable to 





swim when the recruit training period is 


concluded. 


Physical Training Activities 


Included in the Navy Physical Training 
Program are such other activities as ob- 
stacle-course running, athletics, boxing, 
wrestling, tumbling, calisthenics, mass 
games, jog-marching, relays, running, rope 
climbing, weight lifting, apparatus work, 
and pgsture training. These activities are 
regularly scheduled and voluntary athletic 
participation is additional. Thousands of 
men have learned the rudimentary skills 
of many games which they had never seen 
before coming into the Navy. Calisthenics 
and mass activities have been a method by 
which large groups were handled in rela- 
tively short periods of time. Extensive use 
has been made of obstacle courses. They 
are a method by which group exercises 
have been conducted and are used a great 
deal at recruit training centers and V-12 
units, especially. . 

At college V-12 units the physical train- 
ing program has been divided into basic 
and maintenance phases. During his first 
semester a trainee receives vigorous condi- 
tioning activities consisting of calisthenics, 
running, combatives, etc. After he is able 
to score at least fifty in the Navy Standard 
Physical Fitness Test, the trainee is then 
assigned to the maintenance phase of the 
program, in which he competes in at least 
two competitive athletic activities and may 
continue to do so as long as he maintains a 
Physical Fitness Test score of fifty. If he 
falls below that minimum, he is reassigned 
to the basic course. The general plan en- 
visioned in these programs is that of first 
getting men into good physical condition, 
and after that is attained, of allowing them 
to maintain themselves satisfactorily 
through more interesting athletic compet- 
tion. It has worked out very well. 


IV. THE SCHOOLS’ JOBS IN 
PHYSICAL FITNESS 


This article dealt first with emergency 
adaptations made in high school and col- 
lege physical training programs at the 
start of the war. Then followed a reci- 
tation of some of the shortcomings found 
bv the armed forces in the men coming 
into the service. There also has been a 
brief presentation of the Navy Physical 
Training Program which has been set up 
for men of the fleet. The concluding sec- 
tion will consider some of the things to be 
expected of schools and physical educa- 
tion after the war. Great gains have been 
made in bringing the importance of health 
and physical education to the front. It 
behooves the physical education profession 
to see that these gains are not lost. While 
it is realized that to prognosticate is dan- 
gerous, it does seem apparent that many 
of the things mentioned here will be mat- 
ters of major consideration in the immedi- 
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ate post-war future for physical and health 
education. 


Closer Tie-U ps 


It is inevitable that physical education, 
athletics, health education, recreation, and 
camping will be much more closely asso- 
ciated with each other than in the past. 
And why shouldn’t they be? After all, they 
all deal with the same person, and concern 
his physical well-being. Many of the fa- 
cilities and staffs of schools and recreation 
organizations will be used interchangeably. 
In some parts of the country camping al- 
ready is a summer extension of the school 
year and camps are run by boards of edu- 
cation. Considerable saving may be ef- 
fected if organizations with the same ob- 
jectives combine and use the same facili- 
ties. Theye will also be less unnecessary 
administrative and man-power duplica- 
tion. 

Within the physical education profession 
itself there is a job to be done. Antipa- 
thies which seemingly have existed be- 
tween the so-called physical educators and 
athletic coaches must be healed. It has 
been a most regrettable circumstance when 
these two groups sometimes have belittled 
the work of each other. Athletics have a 
place in over-all physical education and 
the values to youth from each are impor- 
tant. On the other hand, the day of 
“throw-out-the-ball” physical education is 
over. School men, and with cause, are go- 
ing to demand that well-organized and 
well-supervised physical education pro- 
grams are made part of the curriculum of 
their schools. There should be a gradation 
of physical education instruction. It must 
fit in with the rest of the schedule of a 
student and not be the catch-all after ev- 
erything else is arranged. Athletic activi- 
ties in schools never shou'd be the “tail 
that wags the dog.” They simply shou'd 
take their place along with the other ac- 
tivities of the school, and yet it should be 
realized that athletics are of natural in- 
terest, either to participants or spectators, 
to a far greater percentage of the student 
body than anything else sponsored by the 
school. 


Make Physical Education Attractive 


Let’s makes physical education attrac- 
tive! Classes must be well organized and 
every one should be kept busy. - This takes 
planning, but so does everything else that 
is well done. Much of the monotony of 
formal physical exercise can be eliminated. 
Variations in class procedures, the intro- 
duction of competition and team spirit in 
class activities, insistence upon the same 
type of supervision and discipline expected 
in other school work are among the things 
that will improve physical education. It 
must be the continual aim of physical edu- 
eators to raise the standard of physical 
education instruction so that it is attrac- 
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tive both to students and school adminis- 
trators. Physical education, as such, is not 
a subject—it is an overall experience for 
those who take it. Children play and exer- 
cise from the time they are born. We are 
missing a great opportunity if we do not 
seize the natural interest that students 
have in athletics and physical activity and 
use it in physical education. 


Unpopular to Be Physically Unfit 


During the war a great deal of attention 
has been paid to the health and physical 
condition of young men, both prior to their 
induction into the service and after it. It 
almost has become unpopular to be physi- 
cally unfit. If that conception can con- 
tinue after the war, it will aid consider- 
ably in raising general standards. To have 
found that 50 per cent of the expected 
prime of young manhood was physically 
unfit to serve their country was a terrible 
shock. We must not let it happen again! 
Schools and communities increasingly 
are going to demand that medical, recrea- 
tional, and physical training opportunities 
are not reserved for the few. It is a mat- 
ter of concern to this nation that its young 
people get the right start in life by hav- 
ing remedial defects corrected, by being 
given the right to play, and by having 
the chance to improve their own physi- 
cal condition satisfactorily. We must bring 
about a realization that it is a citizen's 
duty to be a good all-round representative 
of his country and, if necessary, be able to 
defend it. Our schools have been long on 
theory in health instruction. It is about 
time we give consideration to health serv- 
ices as well. State medicine is not the im- 
plication of that statement. Rather, fa- 
cilities and professional services ought to 
be within reach of all. Federal, state, and 
local governments, or divisions of them, 
should have the responsibility for seeing 
that, from a health and physical stand- 
point, all their citizens get as nearly 
equal a start in life as is possible. 


Swimmers All 


As stated previously, “Jt is impossible 
to be too good a swimmer.” In this great 
nation of wide-open spaces, lakes, rivers, 
beaches, parks, swimming pools, and recre- 
ation centers, it is a sad commentary that 
well over one third of the male population 
is known to be unable to swim. No accu- 
rate statistics are available on the number 
of women who cannot swim. Our schools, 
colleges, and recreation organizations must 
do something about this. In a few school 
systems it is required that high school 
graduates be able to swim. In many schools 
swimming instruction is a definite part of 
the physical education program. Aside 
from being a possible means Of saving one’s 
own or another’s life, it is a form of activ- 
ity and recreation in which one may engage 
practically all his life. It is an‘ excellent 
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physical conditioner, and is fun tao, when 
fear of the water has been eliminated. In 
some schools and colleges the swimming 
pool has been a haloed sanctum for the 
varsity team. Often it has been too much 
trouble to teach ordinary boys and girls to 
swim. The natatorium is an expensive 
piece of equipment and one that should 
have maximum use if it is to be justified. 
Is your school, or are you a school admin- 
istrator or physical education instructor, 
who has the searching finger of some 
drowning lad in the armed forces pointed 
at you, when he said, “Why didn’t someone 
give me the chance to learn to swim?” 
There have been many instanceg of death 
resulting from this brand of “too little, too 
late” instruction which might have saved 
a life. Schools, colleges, recreation, and 
physical education cannot afford to be 
partners with such a situation another 
time. 


More Sports Competition 


Teach boys and girls to play various 
and many games. Arrange for more com- 
petition between schools by classified 
teams. In some states schools are classi- 
fied according to size, thus, competition is 
equalized to some extent. Among groups 
of schools there are teams organized on 
height, age, and weight combinations, or 
on any one of these items. As many as 
four teams from one school compete with 
other schools in the same sport, and the 
games played by all of them are taken into 
consideration in determining season and 
league standings. Broad-based intramural 
programs must be the foundation for 
sports activifies. If boys and girls, and 
men and women learn a variety of games 
early in life, it is much more likely that 
they will become proficient in one or more 
of them in later life. The hundreds of 
thousands of service men and women re- 
turning to civilian life after the war will 
bring with them a much greater familiar- 
ity with many more sports activities 
than they had before they went into the 
service. Schools and other organizations 
should capitalize on their interests to aid 
in getting adequate sports programs and 
play facilities established in their commu- 
nities. A fine gymnasium, swimming pool, 
recreation center, athletic field, playground, 
winter sports center, or camp may well be 
a living war memorial by which other peo- 
ple may be given the opportunity t6 live 
better and longer. “It pays to play” is 
a well-worn but well-said slogan. Teach 
‘em lots of games! 


Out-of-Doors Activities 


The great out-of-doors offers unlimited 
opportunities for health, physical activi- 


ties, and recreation. We have made ex- 


cellent beginnings with such organizations 
as Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Camp Fire 
Girls, camping clubs, nature study groups, 


youth hostels, ete. But they are only be- 


ginnings! The work of the Boy Scouts, for 
example, has given more men an acquaint- 
ance with simple out-of-door life than any 
other experience they have had. We need 
more such organizations as those listed 
above. Camping, scouting, hiking, and 
experience of living in the open are phases 
of the education of young people that 
schools and colleges are going to assume in 
increasing proportions. We must also 
bring about a frame of mind on the part 
of young and middle-aged people that out- 
of-doors activities are not reserved to chil- 
dren and adolescents. It should be a pop- 
ular accomplishment to know how to sur- 
vive-on-your-own after you’re past the age 
limit of a boy or girl scout. We should he- 
long to their organization for life. 


Basic and Maintenance Physical 
Training 


A legitimate question may well be asked, 
“How is physical education going to meet 
the new challenges it faces?” Sometimes it 
is wondered what, if anything, is to be 
new in physieal education. No one knows 
the exact answers. It is possible, however, 
that some of the tried-and-proved good 
elements in physical education of long 
standing will be combined with the best 
features of the streamlined programs that 
have worked so satisfactorily in the expe- 
rience of the armed forces. Here is one 
possible way to attack the problem. It 
may be feasible to establish standards by 
means of accepted graded physical fitness 
tests for students of various ages or grades 
which should be met. These tests can be 
the result of data obtained from various 
classified groups. A basic program com- 
posed of prescribed activities should be 
designed as a basic course to bring stu- 
dents up to the acceptable level. Such a 
basic program should include vigorous con- 
ditioning activities. When the physical 
fitness test shows that the accepted stand- 
ard has been met, then students should be 
transferred to the maintenance program. 
This program should differ from the for- 
mer in that its chief function is that of 
maintaining the physical fitness level at- 
tained by the student as well as that of 
giving him the opportunity to take part in 
many activities and learn new games and 
skills. It is to be largely a program of 
competition, which usually is much more 
attractive to those participating in it than 
formal exercises. It should be understood, 
however, that swimming is to be included 
both in the basic and maintenance pro- 
grams. If the physical education profes- 
sion will dedicate itself to the definition 
and performance of its new tasks, and 
realize that it has one of the biggest jobs 
in education, progress will be made. It 
will not be easy—but it is a challenge. 

Fitness is an overall thing. Physical 
fitness is only a part of it, but an impor- 
tant one. It does not matter how educated 
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Illustration 1. The Square Stance or Box 
Stance—This stance is the most common for 
the average golfer or beginner. The feet are 
not too far apart with the weight distributed 
equally on both feet. The toes are pointed 
straight ahead and perpendicular to the line 
of flight of the ball when hit. With the drive 
we ball is played directly in line with the left 
oot. 


Illustration 2. The Open Stance—As the 
og begins to play more golf, he will grad- 
ually open his stance which will allow more 
freedom in the ry As you will 
notice the position of the feet differs from 
that of the square stance in that the left foot 
is dropped back a little and the left foot is 
opened to the left. The toe of the left shoe 
is pointed more in the direction in which the 
shot is intended to go. This stance is em- 
ployed by the better players when an inten- 


tional slice is needed. 


Illustration 3. The Closed Stance—This 








stance is just the opposite of the open stance. 
The left foot still faces straight ahead while 
the right foot is dropped back slightly and 


away from the line of flight. The toe of 
the right foot is turned away to the right 
and back. This stance is employed to keep 
from slicing and the player will usually get 
a longer ball with a slight hook on the ball. 


Illustration 4. Playing an Uphill Lie— 
When you have a shot with an uphill lie, 
especially with the wooden club, your feet 
should be in the position of the player shown 
in illustration 4. The right foot will have 
most of the weight of the player placed upon 
it due to the uphill stance. The ball should 
be played even with the left foot and the 
swing should be along the slope of the hill. 


Illustration 5. Playing a Downhill Lie— 
Most players have difficulty on this shot be- 
cause they have trouble in raising the ball 
into the air. The average player makes the 
common mistake of playing the ball off of the 
left foot and in doing so, he hits the ground 
behind the ball or swings over the ball and 
gets a topped shot. The ball should be 
played more off of the right foot on the 
downhill lie and the swing should be a little 
more upright. This will enable the player 
to come into the ball sooner and, therefore, 


avoid the topped shot. 


Illustration 6. Playing a Side-Hill Lie 
with the Feet Above the Ball—The tendency 
here is to not stay down to the shot and 
again the player will get a topped shot or a 
bad slice. Here the open stance is the better 
and the player should swing a little more 
from the outside in. Be sure and grasp the 
club as far toward the end of the club as 


Golf 








—_ eck 


Stay down with the shot until 


possible. 
completed. 

Illustration 7. Playing a Side-Hill Lie with 
the Feet Below the Ball—The tendency here 
is to hit behind the ball or get a very bad 
hook. To avoid this take your regular stance 
and then turn the back foot a little to the 
right and back. This will more or less tie 
the right foot so that the player will not 
follow through so easily and hook the ball. 
It is also important on this shot that the 
player choke somewhat on his grip, that is, 
catch lower on the club. 


Illustration 8. Playing a Pitch Shot—The 
average player makes the common mistake 
of playing his feet too far apart on his pitch 
shots to the green. In doing this he 
himself completely and does not allow the 
pitching club to do its job. The feet should 
be close together and the ball should be 
played off of the right foot. 


Reprints of This Series May Be Secured at the Address Below. 
Whether you want information on Footwork or Shoes, consult the House of Quality and Service 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 


1259 N. WOOD STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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a@ man or woman may be, or how man) 
honorary scholastic medals he or she may 
have received, if he is not able to carry 
them around, usually, they do not do very 
much good. Stated simply, to be mentally; 
physically, scholastically, and socially fit is 
the acme of perfection. Physical educa- 
tion has its part to play in over-all fitness 
along with all the other factors—and un- 
der no circumstances should it ever be rel- 
egated to a secondary position. 


4 9 9 9 Physical Fitness Dividends 


, Unless a venture pays dividends, we usu 
RKRAHNFAST'S NEW ally consider that it was not a good in- 
r vestment. So it is with physical fitness 
F I G H wl N G TWI L L Better health, better physical condition, 
athletic. and competitive experience, the 
chance to observe some of the finer at- 
tributes of comradeship and friendship, all 
these and many more, are physical fitness 
dividends. There are other considerations, 
however. When one receives a dividend 
from an investment, he must have put 
something into it. in the first place. There 
is a great opportunity in physical educa 
tion to teach this lesson. Along with e\ 
ery privilege or benefit one receives, there 
is a responsibility that goes along with it 
Too many people see only the receiving 
end of things and fail to realize that de- 
mocracy is a balance of the responsibilities 
we assume and the benefits we receive 
The realization that each of us has obliga- 
tions and responsibilities ‘is most impor- 
tant. In physical education activities, in 
games and sports, we have naturals for 
teaching this sort of thing. Boys and girls 
must learn early in life that if responsibili- 
ties are shirked, or if violations in accepted 
codes are committed, disappointments or 
penalties usually ensue. Penitentiaries are 
filled with men and women who, some- 
time during their life, did not learn this 
lesson. When a foul is committed or there 
is a rules violation in a football or basket- 
ball game, there is a penalty inflicted, and 
the players know that this will happen 
Possibly, such lessons may have some car- 
ry-over values into later life. Respect for 
authority and learning the importance of 
assumption of responsibility are invisible 
dividends of physical education and ath- 
letics which are extras, over and above 
those usually paid. 

We must maintain the initial impetus 
for physical fitness which the war has 
started. 

MEDART BUILDS AMERICANS We do not want a race of Amazons 
Mans fact ¢ or super-men and women but we do want 
a physically fit America. Right now we 
should resolve; “It must not happen 
again.” 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. | The Discus Takes Work 


3535 DeKalb St St s. Mo 


(Continued from page 9) 
five to seven throws in the discus, also 


for distance. Finish up with jogging and 
running several hurdles. 
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tle longer than usual, remaining completely 


relaxed. In exercising emphasize those | 


movements which will loosen up all of the 


throwing muscles. Do not overdo, and do | 


not touch the weights. 


Friday: Dress thirty minutes before the | 
start of the first weight event. Warm up | 
as usual, then loosen up with several stand- | 


ing throws. Work easily in the ring, 
throwing for akout three-quarter dis- 
tance. Do not throw after competition. 

Saturday and Sunday: Work out easily 
on one of these days, exercising rather 
heavily. Run a little, then drill on per- 
fecting form in the ring, but without 
weights. 

Thompson will be graduated from high 
school in June and will be called into the 
army, from which he had been deferred 
to finish school. 

Until the war ends, Byrl will be 
tossing his weight for Uncle Sam, but 
when the war is over it wili be back to 
Minnesota for the well-built discus star. 

Remember the name—Byrl Thompson. 
He will be shooting for the National Col- 
legiate title to add to his interscholastic 
crown, and don’t take any bets he won’t 
be making it. 


Physical Education 


in the Illinois Schools 
(Continued from page 16) 


ton with 550 students actually carries on 
a daily program using but one average- 
size gymnasium. Obviously, the classes 
are unusually large, but the organization 
is excellent and an orderly procedure has 
been worked out for: receiving towels, for 
dressing, undressing, and taking showers. 
The school administrators feel that the 
good which the students are receiving 
from daily activity, even as members of 
large classes, far outweighs the alterna- 
tive of attending class but two or three 
times a week. That the community of 
Zion-Benton is behind the new program is 
evidenced by the fact that a physical 
education demonstration was presented to 
a packed gymnasium on three successive 
evenings. The profit from these demon- 
strations amounted to nearly one thousand 
dollars all of which wilf be used to improve 
the program further by purchasing addi- 
tional equipment. 

High school enrollment is reduced con- 
siderably during these war years, and 
many schools have vacant rooms. Numer- 
ous physical education activities do not 
require a huge gymnasium with a high 
ceiling, and may be conducted in a class- 
room of ordinary size: wrestling, boxing, 
tumbling, apparatus work, folk, tap, gym- 
nastic and square dancing, balancing, 
baton twirling, flag swinging, rope spin- 
ning and skipping, gun spinning, club 
twirling and juggling are a few such ac- 
tivities. 
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Thursday: Warm up and exercise a lit- | 
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Hair Gym Mat Felt stays soft and springy much longer... 
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Dept. E2, Merchandise Mart, Chicage 54, Illinois 





THIS GYM MAT 18 FILLED WITH 
GENUINE 


GYM MAT FELT 
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GUARANTEED 100% HAIR 
AND FREE FROM BROKEN NEEDLES 
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our upkeep cost nad down! 
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inary — 
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construction keeps mats flat, assures 


pom resilience. 

And very important, OZITE is SAFER 
;.- a0 bits of metal to scratch . . - because 
it’s felted without needles by the famous 
OZITE Platen Process. 


Write for the names of concerns who can 
supply you. 
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A number of the larger schools such as 
LaSalle-Peru, New Trier, and practically 
all of the Chicago high schools were pro- 
viding a daily period of physical educa- 
tion prior to, or shortly after, Pearl Har- 
bor. Oak Park, Morton, Crystal Lake 
and Dundee had programs equal to, or 
beyond, the provisions of the new law 
years before World War II. 

Many school administrators have spent 
a great deal of time and energy in devis- 
ing programs for their own situations and 
several are masterpieces. At Harlem of 
Rockford with 271 students, the small 
gymnasium is shared with the children 
of the elementary schools. Here the 
physical education program is consider- 
ably complicated, but, after careful study, 
it is evident that the time required by 
the physical education law is set aside 
for all pupils. 

At Wyoming, a school of 123 students, 
another unorthodox program is in opera- 
tion. which consists of alternate periods 
of different lengths. Wyoming, as is the 
ease in three other Stark County high 
schools, has approximately 75 per cent 
of its students from rural areas. The 
school provides the children with the reg- 
ular courses, including chemistry, physics, 
agriculture, band, chorus, a daily period 
of physical education and a full athletic 
program. Ali of the above, including 
varsity team practice, must end by 4:15 
each evening at which time the students 
leave for home on the buses. 

A large percentage of high school ad- 
ministrators are genuinely interested in 
the physical education program and have 
done all that is possible to have their 
schools comply with the’ requirements of 
the new law. Their attitude is that the 
new law has given them support in pro- 
viding an intensified program which they 
have wanted for years. They believe that 
the present emphasis on health and physi- 
cal education will continue after the war. 
Dozens of principals and superintendents 
have written in to the state office, asking 
that sorae member of the physical educa- 
tion department visit their schools to 
evaluate their facilities and offer sugges- 
tions upon how to improve their present 
programs." 

The elementary schools found no diffi- 
culty in meeting’ the time requirement 
for the activity program. Where the 


| physical education period was not a def- 
_ initely scheduled period during the school 


day, a 20-minute period in tle morning 
and one in the afternoon, with the usual 


| Tecess eliminated, solved the time problem. 


Enthusiasm for the new physical educa- 
tion program has been manifested by 
many groups. Pupils enjoy the school 
day more. Teachers report better school- 
work after activity periods. With the 
surplus energy turned into proper chan- 
nels, janitors’ troubles caused by vandal- 
ism have been ended. Parents report 
pupils come home from school, ready for 
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3 study and rest. Teachers who have helped 
y in the program exhibit zestful living be- 
. cause they get some much-needed exer- 
# cise and fresh air. 

Lawrence County culminated a year of 
special emphasis on health and physical 
education by celebrating with a field day 
in the community park at Lawrenceville. 
In addition to the regular track and field | 
contests, games and relays, demonstra- 
tions of successful, enjoyable physical ed- | 
ucation activities were conducted by sev- | 
eral schools. The hundreds in attendance | 
manifested unusual interest in this part | 
of the program. 
> Fayette County’s field day attracted so 

many entries that preliminaries were run 7 ° 
off in six localities before the final day | HILLYARD’S 
in the county seat at Vandalia. . 9 . ; 

. The lack of physical fitness of the draft- | The “Main Thing In Maintenance. 
ees called our attention to this phase of | 
an educational program. If physical fit- The floors in schools are clean, sanitary and safe, in schools 
ness makes us better soldiers, we will be where Hillyard Floor Treatments and Maintenance Mate- 
much more efficient as civilians if we con- rials are used. In addition to these factors is the preserva- 


tinue to improve this program in peace tion of their floors and a saving on the cost of labor and 
time, and make forward strides as we have ‘ 
maintenance. 


done so far in war time. Efficient living 
is impossible without health and fitness. * 
Our responsibility as educators is to de- 
vote our efforts to developing healthy, in- 
: telligent boys and girls who are physically, 
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No matter what type of floors you 
may have in your schools .. . Hill- 
















: mentally, and socially fit to take their | yards have Treatments and Main- | 5)... Treatment andMaintenance 
: places as citizens of our great nation at | tenance Materials that protect JOB SPECIFICATIONS 
a time when nations must be physically | their surface. Call or wire us today gt ~* 

. ; rity, | a a7 “J 
} strong in onder: to! survive. for the Hillyard Floor Treatment / 


Engineer in your locality, he will 
gladly give advice on eliminating 








? ; , | 
, Where There sa W ill any floor treatment, maintenance 
(Continued from page 13) or sanitation problem. | 
* 
tion, and he transfers it into the baseball Send for the Free NEW Hillyard HILLYARD COMPANY 
action. “Floor Job Specifications,”’ full of meee 
At the plate, he chokes up a bit, holding real information on proper Floor 
the bat about «n inch higher than a Maintenance and Sanitation. Write Sent FREE 


player with two hands. He won't, of 
course, hit with tremendous power, but 
he does get every ounce of possible : 


a5 vortices phage oD characterizes T Hi it Hi 3 LLYA me D Cc O ; 


this boy who hopes his example may help .e.-DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO, ... ST. JOSEPH. MO,.... 
some of the returning veterans realize 


that their sports days are not past, even 


for your FREE copy today. 

















er they are seriously handicapped by — SS FREMONT 
wounds. 
His father has been his inspiration as get NATIONAL ; COACHING SCHOOL 
well as his teacher. Bevans senior played ping Bt Fremont, Mich. 
baseball himself, and still retains the true : roe G RINGS L August 30-31 
fanatic’s interest in the game. He, too, TRAINING BAGS I prere sie ae 

: e ; . Kentucky University. 
pes ant anght) we See BASEBALL BASES fam. __ HERBERT "BUCK" READ, Western Mich. 
to his son many of the fine points. ETC., ETC. College. 

Certainly the courage of this boy to Send for. eutelee. CLIFF WELLS—Logansport H. S., Ind. 


conquer timidity, sensitivity, and all the Wik SR, See 
train of unfortunate consequences which Cot Two Dave Greate’ HE , 
have arisen from an accident that cost him 
so dearly is a challenge to anyone who 
complains he cannot perform a task. He 
and Pete Gray have at least one thing in 


common—indomitable fortitude. 


Tuition Fee $6.50 


COME EARLY AND STAY LATE 
FOR SOME REAL FISHING. 


For Particulars Write 
L. J. GOTSCHALL, FREMONT, MICH. — 
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NEW YORK STATE 
COACHING SCHOOL 


August 27-September 1 
at 


HAMILTON COLLEGE 
Clinton, N. Y. 


FOOTBALL 


Carroll Widdoes—Ohio State. 
Coach of Big 10 Champions 
—Outstanding H. S. Coach 
for 9 years. 


BASKETBALL 


“Ozzie” Cowles — Dartmouth. 
Winner of 7 Eastern Intercol- 
legiate League Titles. 

Lou Alexander—Rochester. 
Eastern exponent of zone de- 
fense with exceptional win- 
ning record. 


SIX-MAN FOOTBALL 
Ray Duncan—lllinois. Author 


of Six-Man text and a lead- 
ing teacher and promoter of 


this fine sport. 
BASEBALL TRACK 
TRAINING 


Six days under these outstand- 
ing men at a readily accessible 
campus with all desirable ath- 
letic facilities. 


Sponsored by 


NEW YORK STATE PUBLIC 
HIGH SCHOOL ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


wail 


For information—Write 


Phil Hammes—Coaching 
School Chairman 


PROCTOR HIGH SCHOOL 
Utica, N. Y. 








Intercollegiate 
Athletics—Play, 
Work, or Drudgery 


(Continued from pege 15) 


to. Mr. Alexander noting that Dr. Pritchett 
and Dr. Savage had stated that, “the in- 
dulgence of the play instinct is rarely pos- 
sible in modern intercollegiate athletics,” 
asked several hundred football men who 
played in collegiate games in 1929 the fol- 
lowing questions: 1. Do you really have a 
good time at football practice? 2. Do you 
prefer scrimmage to signal drill? 3. Would 
you like to quit football if no one would 
criticize your courage or loyalty? 

Three hundred and ninety-three stated 
that they liked scrimmage better than sig- 
nal drill. Twenty-three said they liked 
signal drill better than scrimmage. Since 
scrimmage consists of playing the game, 
the young men of today evidently prefer 
scrimmage to signal drill which is much 
safer. Three hundred and fifty-one re- 
ported that they enjoyed the football 
practices, while only seventy-one did not 
enjoy the preparation for the games. Four 
hundred and two stated that they would 
not like to quit football and only twenty- 
three said they would not play if they 
thought that they would not be criticized 
if they quit. 

Character is not developed by doing 
anything in a haphazard manner. Al- 
though it is not desirable that a boy ne- 
glect everything else for football or other 
sports, and although it is not wise for him 
to continue intensive athletic training into 
his graduate life, yet it is well to teach 
him to do the best he can in his work or 
play. 

Pleasure is to be obtained by doing any 
task well rather than by doing it after the 
manner of a dilettante. It is not wrong for 
a normal boy to desire to win. 

The majority of college football men en- 
joy practicing and playing football today 
under our present system of coaching. 





Just a Minute 
(Continued from page 4) 


stopped the watches in 3:26.6....In 
Illinois, they’re still wondering whether 
Jim Fuchs of Hyde Park High, Chicago, or 
Chuck Peters of Blue Island won the 100- 
yard dash championship of the 51st State 
Track and Field Carnival in the University 
of Illinois Memorial Stadium . . . Fuchs 
is down in the books as the winner, but 
Peters could have been first across the line. 
. . « Due to a mistake on the officials’ part, 
the boys started from the wrong chalk 
stripe, ran 104 yards, and it was in the 
final steps that the big Hyde Parker forged 
ahead. 
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Physical Fitness 
an All-Year Project 


(Continued from page 10) 


clinic the fine points of the game will be 
displayed to the youngsters by members 
of the New Orleans and Memphis teams 
of the Southern Association. Following the 
clinic the youngsters will be guests of the 
teams at a regular Southern League game. 

The large scale city-wide baseball pro- 
gram is under the competent direction 
of the Association director. The program 
in no way interferes with the American 
Legion summer baseball program. The 
program will provide three leagues of 
play, one for boys thirteen years and un- 
der, one for boys fifteen years and under, 
and the other for boys seventeen years 
and under. 

Awards are given to the winners in each 
group. 

For the coming summer, baseball is 
only a small portion of the activities 
planned. 

At the present time all sorts of track 
meets are going on. Sectional meets for 
the various sections of the city are being 
held. The sectional meets will be climaxed 
with a gala city-wide meet—open to every 
elementary school youngster attending 
public, private and parochial schools. A 


dash, broad jump, high jump’ and relay 
will be held for 50-55-59-63-inch classes 
and for classes unlimited in height. A 
special low-hurdle race of 60 yards will 
also be held for the youngsters. 

“Every Child a Swimmer” has been 
adopted by the Association for the sum- 
mer swimming program. The chief aim 
of the program is to teach the youngsters 
to swim. Progressive tests will be given 
at various periods and awards will be 
given. 

“We are all out for the program and 
we will go so far as to employ extra life 
guards,” Lorenzo Di Benedetto, past 
president of the A. A. U., told the Asso- 
ciation Swim Committee at a recent meet- 
ing. Seven playground swimming pools 
and pools at Audubon and City Parks will 
be used. The opening of the Bonnet 
Carre Spillway, because of the high stage 
of the Mississippi river, has interferred 
with the Association’s program for swim- 
ming on Lake Pontchartrain. 

Besides the “Every Child A Swimmer 
Program,” the Junior Sports Association 
will again sponsor the prep school swim- 
ming meet, an event that had fallen by 
the wayside until last year when it was 
revived by the Association. 

Archery will enter its second year while 
tennis and golf take their places on the 
program for the first time. Softball for 
girls will also be added. 





These early season games are tough on 
your squad. Right now, when your players 
are still soft, you’re apt to be faced with 
a whole crop of injuries. Charley horse, 
sprained ankles, “glass”” arm — wrenched 
muscles. 


For all these early season injuries 
Antiphlogistine is a tried and proven first 
aid — a ready-to-use medicated poultice. 
Employed by crack trainers — the country 
over — because it is specially qualified to 


maintain “Moist Heat” for many hours. 


An Antiphlogistine pack applied at once, 
comfortably hot, relieves the pain, reduces 
swelling, speeds recovery. It’s the con- 
venient way to get healing warmth to the 
injured area — without disturbing the ath- 
lete’s rest. 


Check your stock of Antiphlogistine now 
— at the start of the full season — have 
enough to deal with the many emergen- 
cies that Antiphlogistine is good for. 


Write in for Your FREE Booklét — “Athletic Injuries” 





ANTIPHLOGISTINE HELPS YOU "KEEP ‘EM IN THE ZT) 
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The organization’s tennis chairman, Dr. 
Lloyd Landry, was instrumental in hav- 
ing wooden backboards erected at City 
Park in order that mass instruction may 
be given the youngsters who will take part 
in the coming Junior Sports Association 
summer program. Hitting the balls 
against a board is very beneficial and is 
advocated by the tennis coaches through- 
out the nation. 

A series of progressive fitness tests of 
strength, speed, agility, endurance and co- 
ordination as standards with which those, 
who wish to do so, may compare their 
ability and progress were made by the 
physical training department of the Or- 
leans Parish School Board last year. These 
tests will be used at the Association’s 
summer program this year. 

The organization is daily getting re- 
quests on its splendid program. Last year, 
Houston sent down a news reporter to 
secure information regarding the baseball 
program. 

Colonel “Ted” Bank, president of the 
Athletic Institute, well known in New 
Orleans as a former Tulane University 
coach, has written the Junior Sports As- 
sociation a congratulatory letter on the 
fine job they are doing. 

The “Kid” Baseball Program has gained 
nation-wide attention in Hugh Fullerton’s 
column, and won the praise of Carl Hub- 
bell and Mel Ott of the New York Giants. 








The Denver Chemical Mfg. Company 
New York 13, N. Y. 
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